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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE week since we last went to press has been 
T chiefly occupied by Party Conferences; the Con- 

servatives meeting at Scarborough, and the 
Labour Party at Margate. Liberals, meanwhile, have 
been speculating vainly as to the line which Lord Oxford 
is likely to take at Greenock on Friday. We shall not 
join in those speculations, for Lord Oxford’s speech 
will be reported in the daily Press almost as soon as 
these lines are read. The animated discussions of the 
other Parties should serve as a useful reminder that 
Liberalism has work to do in Parliament and in the 
country which must not be neglected. The opening 
sentence of Mr. Baldwin’s address to the Conservative 
delegates contained a phrase which savoured danger- 
ously of irony. He was glad, he said, of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing from them the result Of their 
deliberations, ‘‘ embodying as they do the new ideas, 
the new ambitions, and the new aspirations of our 
great party.”? These new ideas, ambitions, and aspira- 
tions were in fact concentrated upon anti-union legisla- 
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tion, the repeal of the Parliament Act, denunciation of 
Soviet propaganda, Protection and Imperial Preference, 
and greater drinking facilities in clubs. 

* * * 

On the subject which stirred the Conservative Con- 
ference most deeply and provoked the most violent 
speeches—the subject of Trade Union Law—Mr. Bald- 
win was, as we predicted he would be, extremely non- 
committal :— 


‘An attempt to reduce the speech to something 
definite by analyzing it,’’ wrote the EVENING STANDARD 
next day, ‘is rather like attempting to harden an ice- 
cream by baking it. It disappears. There remains only 
the statement that the Government is considering, will 
prepare, and will then introduce a Bill. But what sort 
of a Bill is left entirely to the imaginations of Mr. 


Baldwin’s hearers. .. .” 
It has since then been made clear, however, by Govern- 
ment spokesmen in the Press that the Bill at any rate 
will not provide for compulsory secret ballots. This is 
extremely disappointing to the Tory diehards, for they 
have set their hearts on secret ballots, and Sir Leslie 
Scott could scarcely get a hearing at the Scarborough 
Conference when he suggested that there might be prac- 
tical difficulties in the application of the principle. The 
rock upon which the project has split appears to be the 
drafting of the question upon which a ballot would be 
taken. The result of almost any ballot can be assured, 
as every trade union official knows, by judicious 
drafting. 
* * * 

If Mr. Baldwin strained the patience of his 
followers by saying too little, Mr. Robert Williams, this 
year’s President of the Labour Party Conference, stirred 
up the extremists in his audience by saying too much. 
Mr. Williams is a huge, blunt, rather truculent man, 
but he is a consistent pacifist, both in the affairs of 
nations and in those of industry. His speech was a 
courageous defence of constitutional and conciliatory 
methods, rising at times to genuine eloquence :— 


‘* There is a doctrine,”’ he said, ‘‘ not widely held but 
sedulously advocated, that a real change in social and 
economic conditions will only come by force. Blow after 
blow! Strike after strike! Far-flung industrial up- 
heavals, one rapidly following another, and then the 
overthrow of capitalism; in fact, the thesis that things 
must become much worse before they get better. Sight is 
lost of the fact that the majority of our trade unionists 
are served by one or another form of conciliation 
machinery between unions and employers. . . . If peace 
should be sought for internationally, I say let us seek 
industrial peace through methods of conciliation.”’ 

* * * 


This year’s Labour Party Conference, like this 
year’s Trade Union Congress, has clearly indicated a 
swing of the pendulum towards Parliamentary and con- 
stitutional methods. The lesson of the General Strike 
and the Coal Strike has been taken to heart, and the 
extremists were defeated all along the line. The exclu- 
sion of Communists from the Labour Party was con- 
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firmed by an overwhelming vote; and an appeal for 
a general levy and an embargo on foreign coal in support 
of the miners was no less heavily defeated. Speaking 
on this last proposal, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Tillett 
revealed some striking facts as to the position in which 
their unions have been left by the General Strike. Mr. 
Thomas said that he would tell them why his union, 
the biggest of all, could not pay any levy. They had 
45,000 men who had not gone back to work since 
May Ist, and 200,000 men who were working three days 
a week. The engineers were taking a ballot as to a 
levy for their own unemployed ; and 45 per cent. of the 
boilermakers were still out of work. To this Mr. Tillett 
added that the Transport Workers had already spent 
£1,000,000 on this dispute ; they were £500,000 in debt ; 
and they had sunk all their funds in the dispute. They 
had 80,000 men unemployed and 100,000 under- 
employed. Sixty per cent. of the dockers were unem- 
ployed, and another 20 per cent. were under-employed. 
These are formidable arguments which will do more to 
avert another general strike than all the legislation 
which the Tory diehards demand. 


* * * 


The delegate conference of the Miners’ Federation, 
which met on Friday of last week, was faced by an 
overwhelming vote in the districts against the Govern- 
ment’s unsubstantial offer. In this situation they car- 
ried a resolution, moved by South Wales, to withdraw 
the safety men, to put an embargo on foreign coal, to 
stop the work on outcrops, to ask for a general levy on 
the unions, to send speakers to all ‘* black areas,’’ and 
to give the Federation Executive Committee increased 
powers of direction. These drastic proposals were 
carried by a majority of nearly five to one; a result 
which took the delegates themselves by surprise. On 
the following day, a more cautious spirit prevailed, and 
it was decided to refer the resolution to the districts. 
The delegates are meeting again as we go to press to 
receive the results of this reference. Now that the 
Labour Party Conference has made it certain that no 
embargo or levy will be forthcoming, the proposal boils 
down to the withdrawal of the safety men, a desperate 
step which is opposed both by Mr. Smith and Mr. Cook, 
but for which a majority may easily be obtained in the 
districts. Even this threat has, however, lost much of 
its terror for the mineowners, as most of the safety 
men are not members of the Miners’ Federation, and the 
other organizations to which they belong have declared 
for keeping the men at work. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, the drift back to work has continued, 
the most notable events being the decision of the 
Leicestershire Miners’ Council to call off the strike, and 
a break in the Leigh and Tyldesley district of Lanca- 
shire. The prominence given in the daily Press to the 
numbers of men returning to work is likely, however, 
to give a misleading impression that the strike is nearly 
over. That is not so. In the Midlands, more than half 
the men are back, but in Northumberland, Durham, 
and South Wales there is hardly a sign of a break, 
while in Scotland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and North 
Wales the fissures are small at present, and the great 
majority of the men are still on strike. Taking the 
country as a whole, less than a quarter of the miners 
are back at work, and the process of defeating them 
in detail, for which the owners have declared, is likely 
to be a slow and painful one. 

* aa +. 

Lord d’Abernon has left Berlin to the accompani- 
ment of congratulatory speeches which he has 
thoroughly deserved. An ambassador’s duties have 
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changed enormously since de Wicquefort wrote his 
treatise on procedure, and critics of modern diplomatic 
methods are inclined to argue that wireless telegraphy 
and other means of rapid communication—which almost 
bring the heads of Governments into conversational 
touch—have reduced the post of ambassador to that of 
a rather stately messenger. Lord d’Abernon’s embassy 
to Berlin has shown, however, that a good ambassador 
can still influence both official and public opinion and 
affect the course of policy, even though he cannot 
initiate it. We owe much to the fact that the British 
Ambassador in Berlin was one of the first persons in 
high official position to disengage his mind of the 
passions of post-bellum Europe. By his calmness dur- 
ing the German financial collapse and the ferment of 
Franco-German relations under the Poincaré régime, he 
rendered those services which may still be rendered by 
a man who can keep his head and his temper amidst the 
hysteria of excited diplomats and fevered politicians. 
Who can say how much we owe to his healing influence 
on the course of European events ? 
* * * 

The dispute between General von Seeckt, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Reichswehr, and Herr 
Gessler, the Reichswehr Minister, has been brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion by the enforced resignation of 
von Seeckt. When it became known that the ex-Crown 
Prince’s eldest son had been serving as an officer in 
the Reichswehr during the autumn manceuvres, people 
naturally asked whether his commission had been 
issued in the proper way by the Defence Ministry, or 
had been granted by the Commander-in-Chief on his 
sole authority, and whether he had been compelled to 
take the usual oath of fidelity to the Republic. Herr 
Gessler discovered, on inquiry, that the colonel of a 
Reichswehr regiment, with the full consent of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, had given the prince permission to 
serve without taking the oaths and without a proper 
commission. The Minister thereupon told von Seeckt 
that he did not intend to defend him in the Reichstag. 
Confident that the President would support him, von 
Seeckt tendered his resignation ; but the President, after 
a certain amount of hesitation, accepted the resigna- 
tion, and the result may justly be regarded as a signal 
victory for the civil government. 

* * * 

Lieutenant-General Haye, who succeeds von Seeckt, 
has a good record as a soldier, and his sense of military 
duty is evident from his attitude during the Kapp 
putsch, when he faithfully served the existing Govern- 
ment. He seems admirably suited to command the 
Reichswehr in the difficult circumstances revealed by 
the Munich trials. In evidence given before a Reichstag 
Court of Inquiry, the chiefs of the Bavarian Einwohner- 
wehr—an irregular territorial reserve—have made no 
secret of the fact that they and their colleagues were 
proud to assassinate any German who assisted the 
Allied Commission of Control in discovering concealed 
arms. It is only fair to add that, up to the present, no 
evidence has been produced implicating any authority 
in the Reichswehr ; but the Reichswehr is the head of all 
military organizations in Germany, and the Reichs- 
wehr’s tone, colouring, and attitude will affect theirs. 
The conduct of the Reichswehr is thus, at the present 
moment, rather more than a German domestic concern, 
and we may congratulate the Government on appoint- 
ing a new Commander-in-Chief whose political career 
gives promise that he will strictly enforce the military 
duty of obedience to the Civil Power. 


* 7 * 
Two statements of some importance have been 
made to Press representatives by the Foreign Ministers 
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of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. M. Nintchitch took occa- 
sion to emphasize the fact that Yugoslavia had never 
been opposed in principle to the Bulgarian loan, and 
was now absolutely satisfied as to the guarantees pro- 
vided. He referred also to the fact that an arbitration 
treaty with Hungary had been agreed in principle, and 
stated that Yugoslavia was prepared to assist Hungary 
in obtaining a free zone in the port of Spalato. Both 
M. Nintchitch and M. Bouroff referred in terms of great 
satisfaction to the frank explanations at Geneva be- 
tween the representatives of Bulgaria and of the States 
responsible for the joint note of August 11th, and M. 
Bouroff went so far as to indicate that the ultimate con- 
clusion of a Balkan Pact was not outside the possi- 
bilities of practical politics. There are still many 
questions awaiting settlement, and much inflammable 
material lying about in the Balkans; but an increasing 
tendency to substitute agreements for bickerings has 
been shown, during the last few months, by all the 
Governments concerned, and the improved relations 
between Bulgaria and her neighbours are particularly 
welcome. This is an improvement for which the 
influence of the League is mainly responsible. 


* * * 


We are glad to see that the British and Italian 
Governments have allayed Ras Taffari Makonnen’s 
apprehensions as to the economic exploitation of 
Abyssinia. He has now asked the League to register 
a letter from him, stating that the two Governments 
have recognized his right to withhold his consent from 
all economic arrangements affecting Abyssinia, if he 
sees fit to do so. The League cannot register and 
publish the letter, which is a unilateral declaration, in 
the treaty series; but the Secretary-General has agreed 
that a suitable reference shall be inserted in that series 
at the end of the Notes exchanged between the British 
and Italian Governments. This, we may hope, will 
close an incident that should never have arisen. The 
Government of a small, half-organized Power, like 
Abyssinia, which has had to fight for its independence 
against Italian aggression, was bound to feel anxious 
when two powerful neighbours concluded, without any 
reference to the inhabitants, an agreement respecting 
economic rights in Abyssinia itself. |The fact that 
Abyssinia was a member of the League seems to have 
been overlooked by the negotiators until they were 
sharply reminded of it. They have now retreated so 
thoroughly that their agreement becomes waste-paper. 

* * * 


Immediately on his arrival in London Mr. Bruce 
made a statement of some length on the attitude of 
Australia towards the Imperial Conference. On the 
question of Dominion status and foreign relations, he 
declared himself strongly against any attempt to frame 
a written Constitution, and deprecated ‘‘ academic dis- 
cussions on Empire constitutional questions.’”’ He 
thinks, nevertheless, that it is ‘* possibly desirable to 
clarify the position and determine exactly where in the 
process of evolution we have now arrived.’’ We agree 
with him on both points, and we hope that any dis- 
cussions will include not only the interest of the 
Dominions in the foreign policy of Great Britain, but 
the interest of Great Britain in the foreign policy of 
the Dominions. As regards defence, Australia will 
‘* agree to a co-ordinated scheme of Empire defence and 
accept its obligations,’”’ provided all parts of the Empire 
do the same. On the economic side, Mr. Bruce seems 
to hint that a substitute for further schemes of Imperial 
Preference might be found in subsidized research and 
organized marketing and emigration. We shall wait 
with interest \to see exactly what this means when 
translated into concrete proposals. 
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The Indian electoral campaign, now taking shape, 
will be wholly different from both of the triennial elec- 
tions held since the Legislative Assemblies came into 
being. The first let the Indian Liberals in, because 
Mr. Gandhi forbade his followers to take part. The 
second was fatal to the Liberals, because C. R. Das 
persuaded the Swarajists to abandon Non-Co-operation 
in favour of parliamentary obstruction. Das is gone; 
his followers have been miserably led, and the result is 
that both the Swarajists and the old Liberals are enter- 
ing the campaign in the expectation of severe defeat. 
The danger is that the fight will run along communal 
lines, thus favouring candidates standing upon the 
extreme claims of Moslems and Hindus. There has 
lately emerged, however, a sign of better things in the 
determined effort to reconstitute the National Congress 
party and to bring within its limits the reasonable 
Swarajists, the Independents, and such of the 
Moderates as may not have become altogether dis- 
heartened by the political anarchy of the Gandhi period. 

* * * 

The week-end conference of British and German 
industrialists at Colonel Wilfrid Ashley’s country house 
has roused a great deal of curiosity and some suspicion. 
That the gathering was important is self-evident, for 
really big men from both nations were present. We 
cannot, however, take a melodramatic view of their 
proceedings. ‘* Nothing less is contemplated,’’ we are 
told in one quarter, ‘‘ than a bold scheme of an 
Economic United States of Europe. Based on a secure 
home market, it is suggested that European manufac- 
turers should share together, by means of a common 
pool, the benefits of prosperity and the burdens of 
adversity. Protectionists are giving the scheme their 
full support.’’ It would take more than a week-end, 
we fear, to mature a scheme of this character ; even the 
European Steel Cartel, which has been formed out of 
highly organized national units, has taken years to 
create. We should like, however, to believe that pro- 
tectionists were even toying with the idea of an 
Economic United States of Europe, for the first and 
most obvious step towards that end would be an 
immense enlargement of the free-trade area and the 
removal of many hindrances to the free exchange of 
goods. Whether it was along these lines that the 
British and German industrialists were talking, we do 
not know. Weare sure, at any rate, that it is good for 
them to meet. 

* * * 

The women members of the Labour Party have 
given emphatic expression to their opinion that birth 
control information ought to be obtainable from a Wel- 
fare Centre by any working mother who has need of 
it. The Executive Committee of the Labour Party 
proposed to take off the Whips on this topic and to 
allow M.P.s to vote as they please. After the prejudice 
created by the recent declaration of the Mothers’ Union 
and the sudden attack which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has seen fit to make upon Dr. Marie Stopes, it 
might have been expected that Labour women would 
accept this compromise. They did not. At the Party 
Conference they moved to refer back that section of the 
Report to the Executive, and carried their motion by a 
small majority in the face of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who spoke for the Executive. It is rather remarkable 
that Mr. MacDonald should make himself the spokes- 
man of those who wish to withhold from poorer women 
the information which is readily available to the middle 
classes. ‘* Are you,”’ he asked, ‘** to commit the Labour 
Party to a policy of neo-Malthusianism? ’? To which 
the women might have replied, ‘* Are you to commit it 
to obscurantism ? ”” 


| 
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THE WEAKNESS OF LABOUR 


N August 16th, 1925, a fortnight after the coal 

subsidy was granted, Mr. A. J. Cook commented 

on that event as follows, in a speech at 
Pontypridd :— 


“| realize how the power we have. 1| had dreamt of 
it, but had never realized till that Thursday night the 


power that could compel Cabinets to chaige their minds, 
that could compel a leading and honourable statesman 
to do so.” 


Such was the spirit in which Mr. Cook received this 
characteristic vagary of Mr. Baldwin’s peculiar states- 
manship. Such was the spirit in which he encouraged 
the miners to receive it. Such is the spirit which is in 
no small degree responsible for the plight in which the 
miners find themselves to-day. 

But our present concern is not with Mr. Cook or 
the miners’ strategy in the present dispute. In the 
above passage, Mr. Cook does no more than give naive 
and unmeasured expression to an idea which has 
dominated the Labour movement and determined the 
trend of its policy during the past generation. This 
is the idea of the power of organized Labour, a power 
never as yet put forth to the full, but of tremendous 
potentiality, a growing, boundless power, strong 
enough, when fully developed, to dictate the policy of 
the country and to sweep away everything and everyone 
unwilling to acknowledge its supremacy. The indus- 
trial Labour movement, the political Labour movement, 
both bear the impress of this idea. It is this that has 
mainly inspired the steady enlargement of the area of 
collective bargaining, and with it the area of industrial 
conflict. From the standpoint of bringing pressure to 
bear on the employers—the original idea of a strike— 
it is far from clear that trade unions are well advised to 
concentrate, as largely as they do, on national stop- 
pages. Employers are more likely to be anxious to come 
to terms if they see their near rivals capturing their 
trade. But it is not in these terms that the more 
powerful trade unions have thought in recent years. 
They have thought rather in terms of exerting an 
irresistible pressure not on the employers, but on the 
community, and with this object in view they have 
devoted themselves to perfecting national federations 
and to surmounting trade barriers by a system of 
alliances. The Triple Alliance, the Council of Action, 
the General Council of the Trade Union Congress are 
so many symptoms of this preoccupation. 

That Labour has greatly exaggerated its power to 
impose its will by holding up the life of the community 
is now becoming fairly clear. It is also becoming clear 
that this power, so far from steadily increasing, is 
diminishing year by year, and is very materially less 
to-day than it was at the beginning of the century. It 
is, indeed, one of those profoundly ironic facts of which 
history is so largely composed, that Labour should have 
become hypnotized by the idea of its potentially over- 
whelming economic strength, just at the time when 
technical changes were beginning, slowly but surely, 
to sap the foundations of that strength. The calcula- 
tions of Labour militancy were founded on a two-fold, 
tacit, technical assumption, namely, that coal had a 
virtual monopoly as the source of fuel and power, and 
that the railways had a virtual monopoly as the means 
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of internal transport. The coming of oil, with its 
various progeny, the oil-burning ship, the motor-van, 
the light-car, and the oil-using generating plant, have 
already transformed the conditions which only a few 
years ago made the Triple Alliance seem such a terri- 
fying spectre. And these developments are, of course, 
only in their early phases; with each fresh year that 
passes, the public menace of a national railway strike or 
a national coal strike will continue to become less 
formidable. 

So much, we say, is now becoming fairly clear. 
What is not so clear, though it is, in our judgment, 
equally true and equally important, is that the same, or 
largely the same, technical changes, which are under- 
mining the aggressive power of Labour in the industrial 
sphere, are serving also to diminish its potential strength 
as a Parliamentary party. The Labour Party is so con- 
stituted and so directed as to appeal strongly, but 
almost exclusively, to trade unionists, together with 
their immediate associates and keen sympathizers. The 
headway which it makes with any class of persons 
depends on the prevalence of a certain kind of atmo- 
sphere, which depends, in its turn, on certain more or 
less technical conditions of employment. It is when 
people are employed in large numbers by a single firm, 
when they are thrown together in intimate con- 
tact with their fellow-workers, and are largely 
cut off from personal contact either with their 
employers, or with the middle-class public gener- 
ally, that they are most apt to join trade unions, to 
support the Labour Party, and to call themselves 
** class-conscious.”’ Now, the transformation that is 
taking place in our industrial system at the present time 
is making for a diminution in the numbers of persons 
engaged in occupations favourable to a ** class-con- 
scious ’’ mentality and for an increase in the number 
engaged in occupations unfavourable to it. Thus the 
miners, who, as workers living the most segregated of 
social lives, have been the most solid supporters of the 
Labour Party, will tend to diminish in numbers. Em- 
ployment on the railways is not likely to increase. On 
the other hand, innumerable motor garages are spring- 
ing up all over the country, employing men, sometimes 
in large numbers, but often in twos or threes. Can 
anyone, acquainted with the conditions which deter- 
mine political affiliations, doubt that the substitution 
of a mechanic in a small motor garage for a mechanic 
in a large railway workshop is not a change likely to 
assist the Labour Party in capturing a Parliamentary 
majority? This substitution, we suggest, is typical, in 
the respects which matter for the present argument, of 
the changes which are coming over our industria] life. 

The significance of this tendency is obscured at 
present by the fact that the Labour Party has not yet 
succeeded in rallying the whole of its potential strength, 
and has still the confident sense of victories ahead. 
Moreover, the events of the present year will help it to 
rally this potential strength, and to achieve these vic- 
tories soon. Resentment against the Government for 
its feeble and biased handling of the coal situation, dis- 
illusionment with militant industrial methods, will com- 
bine to stimulate political zeal among the organized 
workers. We can well believe, therefore, that Labour 


politicians regard the present outlook as exceedingly 
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propitious. But what does this mean? It means that 
Labour may expect to poll more nearly 100 per cent. 
of what may be termed its natural supporters. There is 
no sign whatever that it is making any appreciable 
headway outside the ranks of those who are either trade 
unionists themselves, or who move in the trade-union 
atmosphere. 

Now the illusion that Labour can win an indepen- 
dent Parliamentary majority by progress along these 
lines is the political counterpart to the illusion of 
Labour’s overwhelming economic strength. By rally- 
ing trade unionists, and their friends and associates, 
Labour might win another hundred seats in Parliament, 
making some 250 seats in all; and, given favourable 
circumstances, supposing, that is to say, that the pre- 
sent Government continues to mishandle every impor- 
tant issue with which it is confronted, it may win these 
extra hundred seats at the next General Election. But 
this, we are convinced, represents the maximum 
potential strength of the Labour Party, organized as it 
now is, and making the appeal it does; and this maxi- 
mum is likely to diminish gradually year by year. 

At the present moment, the Labour Party is busy 
thundering denunciations of the Government and vow- 
ing to defeat it at the next General Election. It can 
accomplish this object easily enough on one condition, 
namely, that it is ready to co-operate with Liberals. 
But precisely ‘those sections of the Labour Party which 
are loudest in their abuse of Mr. Baldwin’s Ministry are 
the most emphatic in rejecting the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition of removing it. We are all familiar with 
the outburst of indignant argument which the mere 
suggestion suffices to let loose: ‘* There is no difference 
worth speaking of between the Liberals and the Tories. 
Both are equally ‘ capitalist ’ parties. Both are there- 
fore equally the enemy of the working man. To asso- 
ciate with such a party would be to betray the cause of 
the workers.*’ The time has come, we think, to subject 
this argument to a brief analysis. In the light of the 
experience of the present year, can any fair-minded 
Labour supporter seriously maintain that there is no 
difference worth speaking of between Liberals and 
Tories? Does he think it even conceivable that a 
Liberal Government, such, for example, as Mr. 
Asquith’s pre-war Ministry, which actually settled a 
coal dispute by passing the Minimum Wage Act of 1912, 
would, in face of the Report of the Samuel Commission, 
have passed the Eight Hours Act of the present year ? 
We suggest that there is a more discernible difference of 
complexion between a typical Liberal Government and 
a Conservative Government than there is between the 
former and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour Adminis- 
tration of 1924. 

No, the real explanation of the profound dislike in 
Labour circles of the idea of co-operating with Liberals 
lies in the phenomenon which we have been discussing 
in recent issues—the “ class theory of politics.’ It is 
those who regard the Labour Party as the organ of a 
particular class, in conflict with other classes,-who are 
the irreconcilables of Labour particularism. At the 
back of their attitude is the illusion of the vast strength 
of the working classes, the illusion that the manual 
wage-earners heed take no pains to conciliate other 
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classes, but are strong enough, standing by themselves, 
to dominate the whole community. 

The worst mistakes men make are those which 
come from over-estimating their powers. The illusion of 
Labour’s strength has helped to reduce the miners to 
their present plight. It has exposed the whole system 
of trade unionism to an impending legislative attack, 
which will be bounded only by such moderation and 
sagacity as can be attributed to our present Ministers 
in their present state of mind. It has placed a Con- 
servative Government in office, and, so long as it per- 
sists, is likely to keep it there, despite mistakes which, 
before the days of the Labour Party, would have swept 
it away into ignominy. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE : 
FINAL RESULTS 
W: publish below the aggregate figures of the 


answers to our Questionnaire on Religious Belief 

received up to Tuesday, October 12th. In all, 
1,849 forms had been received by that date. A few answers 
are still coming in by each mail, but it is obvious that these 
can make no substantial difference to the results, so we 
think it desirable to delay no longer in giving our final 
computation, as follows :— 





| NUMBERS ANS“ ERING 


Doubtful 
| YES | NO or no 
| Answer 





QUESTION. 








| 
1. Do you believe in a personal God? | 743 | 1,024; 82 
2. Do you believe in an impersonal, pur- | 
posive, and creative power of 
which living beings are the vehicle, 
corresponding to the Life Force, 
the é/an vital, the Evolutionary 
Appetite, &c.?  . 
3. Do you believe that the ‘basis of 
reality is matter ? : 506 
4. Do you believe in personal - immore 
tality ? — 807 | 882 | 160 
5. Do you believe that Jesus Christ was 
divine in a sense in which allliving | ~ 
men could not be said to be divine ? | 659 
6. Do you believe in aii form of Chris- 
tianity? . 945 | 796 108 
7. Do you believe in the Apostles’ 
Creed ? ; | 393 
8. Do you believe in the formulated 
tenets of any Church? .. -. | 453 
9. Are you an active member of any 
Church? .. 666 
10. Do you voluntarily attend any 
religious service regularly ? ee 798 
11. Do you accept the first chapter of 
Genesis as historical? .. 115 
12. Do you regard the Bible as inspired 
in a sense in which the literature of 
your own country could not be said 
to be inspired? .. 523 
13. Do you believe in transubstantia- 
tion ? 76 
14. Do you believe that Nature is in- 
different to our ideals? .. 


} 


| 
! 
| 700 892 | 257 
| 1,063 | 280 





1,313 | 143 
1,265 | 131 
1,139 | 44 
1,021 | 30 
1,685; 49 





1,268 | 58 





1,731! 42 





1,081 | 435 333 _ 





Only 123 persons answered ‘* Yes ”’ to both Question 1 
and Question 2; 1,197 answered ‘* Yes ”? to one or other 
of these questions, but not to both; while 396 persens 
answered both definitely in the negative. 

It will be remembered that the Questionnaire was 
drawn up in consultation with Mr. H. G. Wood, Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
as the result of a controversy in our columns on rationalism 
and religion. The original points at issue were whether the 
majority of educated moderns are agnostic, and whether, 
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in the words of the late Mr. Clutton-Brock, ‘‘ the universe 
is cold, indifferent, and meaningless *’ to us. Mr. Wood 
suggested that it would throw light upon these questions if 
we could ascertain the views of our readers. Special 
interest attaches therefore to the article on the results, 
which Mr. Wood contributes to our columns this week. 
With our consent, the Damy News also invited its 
readers to answer THE NATION questionnaire, and we repro- 
duce for comparison the results obtained by that journal. 





NU“BERS ANSWERING 











QUESTION. | Doubtfui 
| YES NO or no 
Answer 
1. Do you believe in a personal God ? 9,991 | 3,686 366 

2. Do you believe in an impersonal, 

purposive, and creative power 

of which living beings are the 

vehicle, corresponding to the 

Life Force, the é/a» vital, the 
Evolutionary Appetite, &c. ? 4,714 | 6,467 | 2,862 

3. Do you believe that the basis of 
reality is matter ? 3,049 | 8338 | 2,656 

4. Do you believe in personal immor- 
tality ? 10,161 | 3,178 704 

5. Do you believe that Jesus Christ 

was divine in a sense in which 

all living men could not be said 
to be divine ? 9,549 | 4,179 315 

6. Do you believe in any “form of 
Christianity ? .. 10,546 | 2,879 618 

7. Do you believe in the Apostles’ 
Creed ? ; 7,484 | 5,071 | 1,488 

8. Do you believe in the formulated 
tenets of any Church ? : 7,299 | 5,296 | 1,448 

9. Are you an active member of any 
Church ? 8,796 | 4,896 351 

10. Do you voluntarily attend any 
religious service regularly ?.. | 10,025 | 3,822 196 

11. Do you accept the first t ieamebe of 
Genesis as historical ? 5,333 | 7,488 | 1,222 

12. Do you regard the Bible as in- 

spired in a sense in which the 

literature of your own country 
could not be said to be inspired? 8,950 | 4,635 458 

13. Do you believe in transubstantia- 
tion? .. 1,456 | 12,147 440 

14. Do you believe that Nature is in- 
different to our ideals ? 5,713 | 4,987 3,343 














We leave our readers to draw their own conclusions 
from the answers received by us and by the Darty News, 
but we think it will be found that the relations between the 
figures for different questions are full of interest. We note 
with satisfaction that Dr. Stanley Cook, who was at first 
sceptical of the value of the questionnaire method, now 
writes that ‘‘ more interesting facts emerge ’? than he 
anticipated. Moreover, whatever the value of the canvass 
as a test of opinion (a subject upon which there can be no 
hope of agreement), our letter-bags have testified unmis- 
takably to its value to large numbers of individual readers 
in helping them to clear their own minds and to determine 
where they stand in relation to the big issues of religious 
belief. 


CAN WE LEARN FROM 


AMERICA ? 
By PHILIP KERR. 


HAVE just returned from a‘trip to the United States, 
and I should like to put before the readers of Tue 
Nation certain impressions which I gained there about 

our economic problems. One striking conclusion stands out 
in my mind. The root of Great Britain’s economic diffi- 
culties is not the conditions created by the war, for these 
are passing away, but the irreconcilable conflict of idealism 
and conviction between capital and labour about the funda- 
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mental principles upon which industry itself should be con- 
ducted. The foundation of the prosperity of the United 
States is not its natural resources, though these are of great 
importance, but the fact that there is almost complete agree- 
ment between capital and labour as to the basic economic 
principles which must be followed if the whole community is 
to enjoy full employment at a steadily rising standard of 
living. 

So far as I can judge, the economic life of the United 
States is based upon the universal acceptance of three broad 
commonplaces. The first of these commonplaces, accepted 
equally by capital and labour, is that the progressive rise 
in the standard of living for all classes of the community, 
which everybody demands, and which is being broadly 
realized in practice, can only be obtained through the con- 
tinuous adoption of every new scientific discovery, every 
new invention, every labour-saving device, just as fast as 
its practical use is proved. To the American mind it is 
axiomatic that the only way of giving the community a 
more varied and interesting life and of lessening drudgery 
and long hours of work for men and women, is the pro- 
gressive substitution of the machine for human muscle. 

The second commonplace, accepted as axiomatic by 
the capitalist leaders of business, finance, and industry, is 
that they will only secure adequate markets at home, and 
will only be allowed to make the profits they seek if they 
pay the highest wages which are warranted by the skill of 
the individual workman, if they can avoid rate-cutting, and 
if they can give a steadily rising standard of living to the 
community either by cheapening the price or of improving 
the quality of their goods. There is no jealousy of paying 
high wages, provided they are really earned, because the 
wage bill is recognized to constitute the major part of the 
home market. On the contrary, the payment of wages 
which will enable the worker to buy up to the full value 
of his work is one of the definite ends of capitalist policy. 

The third commonplace, accepted as axiomatic by the 
overwhelming mass of labour, is that unless capital can 
earn good profits the employer will be unable to keep the 
latest machinery in the shops, and unless every individual 
worker works his best, prices will rise, markets will contract, 
wages will suffer, and unemployment will appear. There 
is, therefore, no jealousy on the part of labour of capital 
earning profits, as such, and there is willing co-operation 
with the employer in securing the most efficient work by 
every individual man or machine, 

By these broad statements I do not mean to say that 
there are not frequent industrial disputes where bad em- 
ployers or crooked Labour leaders are to be found. There 
are Herrin massacres and Passaic strikes from time to time. 
Nor do I mean that thinkers in America are not deeply 
preoccupied with the problem of how to deal with the great 
aggregations of wealth in individual hands which prosperity 
produces, or with other characteristic evils of modern 
American life. Nor do I mean that every industrialist or 
Labour leader will subscribe to so compact and didactic a 
statement of the economic principles as I have given above 
as being consciously accepted everywhere. What I mean is 
that high wages, good profits, and unrestricted efficiency on 
the part of both capital and labour, are in fact regarded 
as the natural and inescapable foundations of American 
prosperity, and that in consequence in the United States 
there is a complete absence of that sense of irreconcilable 
conflict between capital and labour which is so marked over 
here. 

I believe the United States, by basing its industrial life 
upon the three tripods I have mentioned, has solved the 
elementary problem which is still convulsing Europe, that 
of securing an ample and a continuously rising standard of 
living for all its citizens, though there will be temporary set- 
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backs and local maladjustments from time to time. It has 
not yet solved the second problem, that of the proper con- 
trol of the vast machine which produces these results. But 
nobody in America believes that it will help to a solution 
of the second problem to interfere with the solution of the 
first. 

Contrast the position here. The commonplaces I have 
mentioned are not accepted at all. It is not generally 
regarded as axiomatic either by capital or labour that 
the only basis for a progressive increase in the standard of 
living is the continuous adoption and efficient operation of 
the best organization and the latest machines. Capital as 
a whole has little comprehension of the value of high wages 
to itself and still resents the idea that it is good business to 
pay the worker the maximum wage that he is worth, while 
it continually paralyzes labour efficiency by cutting rates. 
It is slow to adopt new methods, largely, it is true, because 
of trade-union opposition, or to reorganize or combine itself 
for large-scale production. Labour still believes that profits 
are in some way immoral and something taken from wages, 
and clings to its fatal delusion that it is helping itself by 
hindering the efficient worker and encouraging a uniform 
mediocrity in output, and that it is reducing unemploy- 
ment by spreading the job over as many workers as possible. 
Above all, the Labour Party and the Trade Unions, thanks 
to the political levy, are now saturated with the absurd 
Marxian dogma that the capitalist is an exploiter per se, 
which leads them to the adoption of an official attitude of 
economic Swarajism or non-co-operation with capital, in 
the vain hope that it will some day and somehow be able 
to dispense with the capitalist altogether. 

How is it possible for Great Britain to give full employ- 
ment at a rising standard of living to all her people under 
such conditions? How can she possibly keep that fair share 
of the markets of the world which is indispensable to her 
existence, so long as the vital dynamo of her national in- 
dustry is slowed up by a vicious circle of conflict in which 
the efficiency of capital is discouraged by the policy of labour 
and the efficiency of labour is discouraged by the policy of 
capital, while business enterprise and initiative of all kinds 
is regarded by a large part of the nation as a criminal con- 
spiracy against the poor, because there is an eventual profit 
in view? Is it not time that the two great partners to 
industry should cease their futile and fatal argument and 
consider whether they cannot agree that whatever the ulti- 
mate organization of industry may be, it must rest upon the 
simple economic truths which have produced such 
prosperity for all in the United States. 

For two centuries Great Britain has had peace and 
political progress at home, because there was universal 
agreement that political problems must be settled by Par- 
liamentary means. During this same period the nations of 
Europe have repeatedly been convulsed by revolution and 
war because they were still disputing whether democracy 
or autocracy was the right form of government. Does not 
this parallel hold good in industry to-day? The United 
States is economically prosperous and at peace because she 
has worked out a practical economic method whereby both 
capital and labour as well as the community secure their 
primary needs. We in Great Britain are in turmoil and 
distress because we are still engaged in fighting about 
whether Capitalism or Socialism is best. 

Here, it seems to me, is a real opportunity for 
Liberalism. The Liberal economic philosophy is fundament- 
ally sound if brought into relation with modern economic 
developments. Its thinking is not imprisoned either in the 
defence of vested interests or in the barren wastes of 
Socialistic dogma. It can reason with sympathy and under- 
standing with both capital and labour. But it must make 
one great addition to the American economic philosophy, it 
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must educate the trade unions to understand where their 
true interests lie instead of killing them by kindness as the 
modern benevolent American capitalism has done. 

Looking to the far future Great Britain’s one advantage 
over the United States lies in the fact that it has a highly 
organized trade unionism, while across the Atlantic scarcely 
10 per cent. of the workers are unionized. If the British 
Trade Unions can only be rescued from that subordination 
to Socialist dogma under which they have fallen since about 
1910, and can be induced to adopt a saner economic philo- 
sophy than that which has led them to the disasters of the 
present year, it will be possible for them to secure not only 
the wages and standard of living enjoyed by American work- 
men, but a position of real responsibility and power in the 
working of the economic life of the community to which 
neither Socialism nor paternalistic capitalism can lead. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


F what I hear is true, it is to be feared that the Greenock 
speech will mark the close of a great career, so far as the 
platform is concerned. Lord Oxford’s health will prob- 
ably make it impossible for him to stand the strain of big 
public meetings in the future. Resignation is improbable, 
though, as Lord Oxford has not told me what he is going 
to say, this is mere speculation. We may, I think, expect 
to see him confining his activities more or less to the House 
of Lords. In that case the current talk about the leader- 
ship becomes superfluous, if not mischievous, The leader- 
ship will not be vacant, and for practical purposes an 
Oxford in the Lords and a Lloyd George in the Commons 
will be a form of commission or consular leadership which 
will be quite adequate to what is wanted. In saying this, I 
am ruling out the possibility of a final and irreparable 
revival of the breach. It will be time enough to talk about 
that when it has happened. One point seems to be over- 
looked in all the ingenious suggestions for healing the 
wounds of the party. It is the letter signed by twelve 
leading Liberals declaring that the signatories cannot in 
future enter into confidential relations with Mr. Lloyd 
George. What is the use of talking about conciliatory 
parleys to reach an accommodation while that letter is on 
record, and is not withdrawn. Whatever form the nego- 
tiations take, and on whatever subject—whether the fusion 
of funds, or reorganization, or leadership—they would 
involve a conference in which the Twelve would enter into 
relations, not merely “‘ confidential,’”? but highly delicate, 
with the man who has been ostracized. At the moment the 
letter is an insuperable bar to negotiations of whatever 
kind, and, without pretending to know the mind of Mr. 
Lloyd George, I am sure that he would so regard it. The 
Oxford letter was extraordinary, but it was something short 
of an insult. The letter of the Twelve was a public insult. 
So long as it stands, discussions about peace conferences are 
merely academic. 
* a 
Many years ago, when Mr. Balfour was the member for 
a working-class constituency in the North, I chanced to be 
present when he attended a social party gathering in a 
dingy slum there. His host was a brewer; the guests were 
what one might expect to find Tory ward politicians in a 
slum to be. I never admired more the beautiful manners, 
the cheerful, non-committal courtesy with which the 
fastidious intellectual went through what must have been 
a trying task. It was a scene made for the enjoyment of 
the comic spirit, This memory came into mind, oddly 
enough, as I was reading Mr. Baldwin’s closing benediction 
to the Tory Party Conference. I don’t want to make what 
might be thought an offensively close comparison. I only 
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mean that I admire in the Tory leader of to-day, as I did 
in the Tory leader of the day before yesterday, the 
delightful ease and urbanity with which he carried himself 
in a difficult situation. Mr. Balfour could never supply the 
Tories of his day with the simple pugnacity they demanded 
from him. He used to take refuge from them in a disarming 
blandness. Mr. Baldwin is little better fitted to be a fight- 
ing Tory leader, and he too goes off in a rosy cloud of 
generalities which mean nothing and are intended to mean 
nothing. The Tories in conference breathe the heartiest 
reaction ; they are for coercing everybody and everything, 
except the club drinkers. These Mussolinis of the provinces 
argue metaphorically with the castor-oil bottle and the 
big stick. Now poor Mr. Baldwin is not, to do him justice, 
that kind of man. He is well-meaning, tolerant, and culti- 
vated. He is not, however, without resources. There is 
always Disraeli on the shelf, and from that source behold 
him ladling out the soothing syrup of fine generalizations 
about the democratic mission of Toryism. If he ladles out 
an excessive dose—well, we must remember what a fix he 
is in and be charitable. 
7 * * 

We all find some sneaking satisfaction in the troubles 
of our neighbours, according to the eminent French cynic. 
Reading the lively record of the Labour Party Conference, I 
confess that as a Liberal I felt a little more cheerful. After 
all, in spite of Sir Ernest Benn, if a man is a Liberal you 
know fairly well what he is and what he stands for. The 
platform may be slightly cracked, but it is not divided 
by a yawning gulf. There is no difference of vital principle 
worth twopence between Lord Oxford and Mr. Lloyd 
George. But the difference between Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Pollitt (say) is irreconcilable. It must go on to the 
death. The Labour Party is seen to be straining itself 
desperately in the effort to rid its system of foreign 
poisonous matter. But it cannot find ease. Ejected one 
moment, the Communist is found the next back again bur- 
rowing in the intestines of the Party. The fight will have 
to go to a finish. The General Strike has arrayed the 
battleground in order. It is significant that Mr. ** Bob ”’ 
Williams, once the pet of the extremists and the stormy 
petrel of Labour conferences, now champions conciliation 
against catastrophe. The men of brains in the movement 
see that the time has gone for playing with violence. The 
skill with which the Communists seized on the misery and 
despair of the miners for their calculated mischief was 
another warning. Meanwhile that benevolent Anglican Mr. 
Lansbury blunders about on the borders of both camps. He 
** supports the theory of Communism, but not its methods.”’ 
Even the worried Labour Conference laughed when he said 
that. He approves of the wolf eating the sheep, but 
criticizes its table manners. 

7 7 


I have been on the fringes of politics as a journalist just 
long enough to remember Sir Arthur Acland’s great days 
as Education Minister. We used to say that he was the 
best Education Minister the country ever had, and I believe 
that is the simple truth. None other has ever had such 
solid qualities of knowledge and judgment, combined with 
the power of getting things done. He began the process of 
keeping children in school long enough to get at least a 
tincture of education; he laid the foundation of adult 
education ; he insisted on the right of every man’s child to 
a free education in a decent building. All his work was 
inspired by a truly generous and humane spirit. The sordid 
commercialism of payment by results had in him a 
resourceful enemy. Acland was more or less forgotten by 
the present generation, but almost to the last his experience 
and stimulus were at the service of the men who carry on 
the Liberal cause in the schools. He was never a popular 
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figure. He had not the requisite gifts for that, but in the 
Gladstonian era, of which he was one of the last survivors, 
men thought less of platform pyrotechnics and more of 
solider qualities. People thought more about the facts and 


less about the trimming. Acland always had the facts. 
* . * 


It surprises me that so little attention has been given 
by our literary pundits to the publication of Olive 
Schreiner’s posthumous and unfinished novel ‘* From Man 
to Man.”’ This is the ‘‘ big book ”’ references to which are 
scattered through her letters—the outcome of the thought 
and intense effort of many years. Her husband has pieced 
it together from a pile of manuscript. ‘* From Man to 
Man ”’ is a big book. I have read it with deep admiration 
and pleasure. What is so astonishing is the variety of her 
gifts. She was equally great in the superb sweep and scope 
of her mind, her mastery of wide regions of thought and 
speculation, and in conveying the minutie of emotional 
experience. She could summarize the history of civilization 
from an entirely new angle in some twenty pages, and pass 
on to write an exquisitely detailed story of the tragedy of a 
deserted woman in London, full of truthful realism. The 
chapter in this book called ‘‘ How the Rain rains in 
London,” describing Bertie’s life with the Jew in Blooms- 
bury, is to my mind one of the most moving things in 
modern fiction, It beats the realists on their own ground. 
Behind it all, giving significance to every paragraph, is the 
presence of one of the noblest minds that ever expressed 
itself in fiction, brooding over her passionately realized 
creations. I don’t know where else to find just this com- 
bination of speculative power with the creative artistic 
faculty. Olive Schreiner seems to me to keep the balance 
where George Eliot lost it, and this is to say that she 
was close akin to Shakespeare. 

* - * 


Like every journalist who has tried to write dramatic 
criticism I always felt despairing admiration for A. B. W.’s 
consummate craftsmanship. Only the practitioner could 
realize the marvel of his achievement. Those exquisitely 
neat and graceful notices were written between eleven and 
midnight by a man fresh from the heat and excitement of 
the playhouse—in the most difficult of all conditions for 
good work. Moreover, he wrote slowly and with agony : 
in his case easy reading was the result of hard writing. 
Walkley was in journalism but not of it. He was known 
personally to few of his fellow critics—‘‘ we few, we happy 
few, we band of brothers,’’ he once quoted in description 
of the clan, in the only speech I remember him making. 
There was irony in the quotation. While the band of 
brothers was foregathering in the bar between the acts, 
Walkley would sit solidly in his stall apparently impervious 
to impressions, but doubtless the pointed phrases would be 
forming themselves in his mind. He was shy and afraid of 
the contacts of life, and this shrinking showed itself in his 
attitude to the theatre. He would hide himself from 
rougher emotions behind the polished shield of a flippant 
phrase. His art was a process of delicate selection. What 
would not go into the narrow circle of an epigram or an 
urbane jest he tended to ignore. His best notices, charac- 
teristically, were about bad plays. To do his best he needed 
a victim for those gleaming shafts of wit and malice that 
** give delight and hurt not.”” He was a master, and he 
left no successor. 

* 7 * 


Old-fashioned Londoners like myself take renewed 
pleasure in our walks abroad these nights now that the 
illuminated signs are having a holiday. The nightmare of 
epileptic advertisements at Piccadilly Circus no longer make 
the night a ghastly parody of day; one can see the shapes 
of the buildings and welcome the modest presence of the 
stars in the sky. The change is especially grateful down on 
the Embankment. It is sheer vulgarity in our rulers to 


permit the South shore to be defaced by the wild fancies of 
commerce, and the worst offence is to blazon Datny Mari 
Now all is quiet and dark 
Mystery has come back to the Thames, 


over the long-suffering river. 
again for a time. 
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and some nights ago, when there was a slight mist, I saw 
a perfect Nocturne. The water was high and still, and rich 
with golden reflections from the sparse lamps on the bridges 
and the windows—the reflections that are usually glared 
out of existence by the monstrous highlander on the Shot 
Tower and the tooth-paste advertisement. If London is 
content to turn its back on the Thames, that’s no reason 
why we should make a vulgar hoarding of the shore, and 
amend a famous line to read ** the ancient river advertising 
as it goes.” 
* * * 

A man who lives in a fine house on the Cornish Coast 
is pestered by applications from people who want to hire it 
for the summer, That is just when he wants it himself. He 
has, therefore, displayed the following notice—‘* When 
winter comes—to be let furnished.”’ 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
RELIGION AND REFORM 


S1r,—From the replies to the Questionnaire conducted by 
THE NATION and also by the Dairy News more interesting 
facts emerge than I anticipated in my letter of August 28th. 
Although some 70-75 per cent. of the readers of the DatLy 
News believe in Christianity, the strength of the negative 
replies throughout is impressive. This is far more marked 
when one turns to THE NaTION, where about 50 per cent. 
believe in Christianity, yet only 41 per cent. admit a per- 
sonal God. The relatively large number of doubtful or 
blank answers to the more difficult questions is not sur- 
prising ; but where the question seems to be simple, there 
are typical divergences between the two groups. So, as 
regards the belief in a personal God and in the inspiration 
of the Bible, the figures are: DatLy News, 71 and 64 per 
cent., and THE NATION, 41 and 29 per cent. I note also that 
the historicity of Genesis i. is rejected by 53 per cent. of the 
DaiLy News ; but the fact that no less than 38 per cent. still 
accept it—contrast THE NATION’s 6 per cent.—indicates bad 
teaching somewhere. 

In general, both groups are more ready to profess Chris- 
tianity than to adopt the usual criteria ; and that this is so 
marked in the case of THE NATION is significant. Indeed, it 
seems as though there would be a general willingness to 
adopt a reconstruction of religion which should be along 
Christian lines, but without those features which—Transub- 
stantiation especially (rejected by the DatLy News 86 per 
cent., and THE NATION 93 per cent.)—are felt to be contrary 
to the spirit and knowledge of the age. If this interpretation 
be correct—and other straws seem to point the same way— 
all who are seriously interested in the future of religion 
will realize, not only that there are intellectual difficulties 
which must be handled far less timidly than they are at 
present, but that there are genuine religious needs which 
must be treated with more understanding than they often 
receive in some quarters to-day. 

From the Questionnaire it comes natural to pass to what 
THE NATION has been saying on the ‘‘ Spiritual Servitude ”’ 
of the Labour Party. ‘‘ Spiritual Servitude ” is, of course, 
not found there alone; it is enough to mention Fascism, 
Roman Catholicisra, and Bolshevism. Here are self- 
conscious, vigorous organizations, determined ‘‘ closed" 
systems, all of them of significance for the future of religious 
and other thought. One may generalize and say that with 
such it must be no religion at any price, or our religion at 
all costs, or any religion so long as it does not conflict with 
our social-political ideas. In a word, the freedom of con- 
science and thought is entirely controlled by the ‘ closed 
system.’’ Now this situation is a more than merely interest- 
ing one, because of the actual confusion in the religious 
world, and the steady resistless tendencies in art, science, 
history, psychology, and the study of religion itself. 
Inchoate, isolated, and independent of any current religious, 
social, or political system though they are, these tendencies 
are very clearly pointing to some great reformation and 
reconstruction in our world of thought. 

At present the Churches seem to have lost the spirit of the 
Bible. The Bible no longer interprets itself as it did, and there 
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is certainly no Church that does, or can, interpret it as the 
growth of knowledge demands. At present there is no theory 
of social-political development that does justice to the 
problem of religion. And yet, sooner or later, the reformer, 
however agnostic, neutral or indifferent he may be, must 
face that problem. At present the world of life confronts us 
with its sundry and conflicting closed systems; but un- 
charted realms of thought are opening out before us. This 
intense activity in the world of thought is bound some day, 
partly on all past analogy, and partly by reason of certain 
already recognizable implications of sweeping significance, 
to have a more practical bearing upon religious, social, and 
political questions than at present. It is obvious that occa- 
sions could easily arise when such organizations as I have 
mentioned might feel obliged to intervene. 

There are some who see looming in the haze Spiritual 
Servitudes, Tyrannies, Dictatorships, if not fights for the 
Freedom of Thought. Some, indeed, consider them inevit- 
able. But in any event there will always be those who will 
maintain the right of tendencies of thought to work them- 
selves out, those who will submit to no Tyranny save only 
that which all free men gladly recognize—the Tyranny of 
that hard task-mistress Truth. It is idle to speculate, but, 
as one considers the results of the Questionnaire and the 
religious conditions both in the Churches and outside ; when 
one observes what is or could be said of ‘* Spiritual Servi- 
tude’ in this quarter or in that; and, finally, when one 
looks into those tremendous forces in the world of thought 
which are pointing—somewhere, it clearly behoves us to 
refrain from all ‘‘ closed systems’’ and to encourage 
individual freedom of soul and thought—to be ‘‘ Unknown 
Warriors” if necessary. The last word will lie with the 
new system of ideas that will be born: the twentieth-century 


equivalent, it may be, of the Kingdom of Heaven.— 
Yours, &c., STANLEY COOK. 
Cambridge. 


October 9th, 1926. 
[Dr. Cook had not, of course, seen the final figures when 
he wrote this letter, but these do not materially affect his 
argument. 





THE CLASS WAR 


Str,—Your controversial ‘‘candour’’ leads you to 
address to me six new questions in place of answering any 
of the arguments in my last letter. I will endeavour to 
answer these questions without further comment on our 
past controversy, which you thus side-step with some agility. 

In the question (1) and (2) you suggest that the T.U.C. 
and some Parliamentary leaders of our party urged upon 
the miners from the outset a policy of compromise which 
the miners rejected. From this suggestion you charitably 
argue in questions (3) and (4) that the T.U.C. and Parlia- 
mentary leaders, for fear of their own skins, subsequently 
refrained from ‘‘ expressing their views in public ’’ and from 
attempting to ‘‘ wean the mass of miners ’’ from the policy 
of.the miners’ leaders. I understand that even you do not 
suggest that Labour leaders considered the claim of the 
miners not to suffer wage-reductions or hour extensions to 
be an unjust claim. You merely suggest that these leaders 
early in the struggle advised compromise on the best terms 
the miners could get, lest later on worse should befall them. 

I will try to meet your argument by a simple illustra- 
tion. Supposing you saw a friend confronted by a powerful 
bully who was demanding your friend’s money or his life. 
You might, in all good faith, advise your friend to com- 
promise and to hand over some of his money rather than to 
risk a fight in which he might lose yet more. Supposing, 
however, that your friend decided to fight rather than yield 
to a violent and unjust assault. (You must remember that 
it was the miners’ standard of life that was involved, and 
that the final decision in the matter naturally resided with 
them.) Would you, because your advice had been rejected, 
take the part of the bully in the ensuing fight and assist him 
to knock down and rob your friend? Or would you, despite 
the rejection of your advice, do your utmost to help your 
friend against his enemy, whom you considered to be entirely 
responsible for the tragedy? The latter was the clear choice 
of our Movement. Your declared choice would have been 
‘* to wean the mass of miners "’ from loyalty to their organiza- 
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tion, i.e., to take the side of the bully. The only result of 
such a policy, if successful, would have been to break the 
miners’ only weapon in the struggle, and to hand them over, 
without defence, to the tender mercy of the mineowners, 
from whom the Government is now clearly proved to be 
impotent or unwilling to defend them. 

Your policy, in my view, would have been an act of 
treachery and inhumanity, which would have been rightly 
repudiated by the entire Labour Movement. When you 
openly proclaim that the only duty of a Labour leader in a 
vital struggle of the working class is to use his position of 
trust and confidence to break our ranks and to make victory 
certain for our enemies, you cannot be surprised that the 
working class does not rush to acclaim you as allies or 
advisers. 

May I now take question (6) and then conclude with 
question (5)? After the event you show great wisdom in 
discerning what advice was best before the event. But was 
the issue really decided by anyone’s advice? You assume 
that the miners are incapable of thinking or of reaching 
decisions for themselves. That arrogant assumption is con- 
trary to experience. Mr. Cook and the entire Executive 
recommended acceptance of the Bishops’ terms. That advice 
was overwhelmingly rejected by their followers. This 
instance alone illustrates that the struggle was not primarily 
the result of anyone’s advice, but was rather due to the 
spontaneous resolve of brave and proud men to suffer all 
things before they would bow the knee to selfish and brutal 
tyranny. 

For my part I preferred to plead their cause rather than 
to proffer advice which they did not require. 

In question (5) you indulge, not for the first time, in 
some abuse of my late colleagues in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. To defend them is unnecessary, for the by- 
elections answer you and vindicate their work. It may be 
that they did not sufficiently press home the charge that this 
great catastrophe was the direct result of the Government’s 
financial policy, which was coldly planned in the interests 
of the latter’s class. (I note that you do not attempt to 
answer the passage in my letter which referred to the 
previous warnings in THE NATION that these tragic results 
would follow from that policy.) 

The Parliamentary Party, in the stress of daily con- 
troversy, has not so much time as economists and journalists 
to trace the details of these transactions. You, who now 
lecture us, had the opportunity and the knowledge. You 
used your knowledge of these facts with many flourishes of 
superior wisdom until the crisis arrived. You were doughty 
warriors on the miners’ side until the fight began. Now you 
swing round and side with the guiity against the innocent ; 
with the strong against the weak. That is precisely what 
we have learned to expect from modern Liberalism. There- 
fore, I remain even more complacent, in face of your charges, 
than in face of the many, varied, and conflicting charges 
which, from day to day, the wicked ‘‘ pro-workers ’’ have to 
meet.—Yours, &c., 

OSWALD MOSLEY. 

8, Smith Square, S.W.1. 

October 10th, 1926. 


[We cannot undertake to deal with every point which 
our various correspondents raise ; and it is certainly true 
that we confined ourselves last week to a single point in 
Mr. Mosley’s letter. As, however, he makes something of a 
grievance of the fact that we did not deal with his reference 
to the gold standard, let us say that we have not changed 
our opinion that the return to gold last year was a major 
factor in creating the state of affairs which made inevitable 
a reduction in the wages of the miners. We have not 
changed that opinion, and we have certainly had no inten- 
tion of concealing it. (We do not know whether Mr. Mosley 
suggests that we have been trying to conceal it or not.) But 
an inexorable fact does not become less inexorable because 
you can trace its causes ; and we cannot follow Mr. Mosley 
in his suggestion that if you believe, as we cértainly do, 
that grave mistakes of policy on the part of the Government 
have helped to make lower wages inevitable for the miners, 
you are entitled, and even obliged, to evade the fact that 
the lower wages are inevitable. Let us add that in our case 
there has been no ‘“‘ swinging round *’ or wisdom “‘ after the 
event.”” In at least three articles, written before the coal 
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stoppage began, we urged the inevitability of lower wages 
and the importance, in the miners’ interests, of concentrating 
on an all-round acceptance of the Commission’s Report. If 
that is ‘‘ taking the side of the bully,’’ we have taken it, we 
fear, from the first, though we doubt if the ‘ bully ’’ would 
regard us as having taken it even yet.—Ep., NATION. ] 


Sir,—In your issue of October 9th you treat the accept- 
ance of the class war by members of the Labour Party as if 
it were incompatible with the appeal of the party to 
‘‘ workers by hand or brain.’’ I suggest that the incom- 
patibility is of your own imagining. The class war recog- 
nized in Marxist theory, and implied in Labour Party 
practice, is not a war between the class of hand-workers and 
the class of brain-workers, but between the class who live 
by working, and who own nothing considerable, on the one 
hand, and the class who live by owning, and whose work, 
if any, is incidental to their ownership, on the other. It is 
true that the former class—the proletariat—consist mainly 
of manual workers, since manual labour is for the most part 
relatively cheap and ill-paid. But even this is not wholly 
the case. And the second class—the bourgeoisie in Marx’s 
sense of the word—do not consist mainly of brain-workers. 


The appeal to brain-workers to join hands with the less ° 


fortunate hand-workers in fighting the rentier, who lives upon 
both, is therefore free from such inconsistency as you allege. 

It is, of course, also true that self-interest is not the 
invariable motive of political action, and that, consequently, 
individual members of the owning class may be found siding 
with the workers in the class war, while many of the working 
class, through ignorance, fear, or well-directed ‘‘ sugges- 
tion *’ by the Press, side with the owners. Cases of the first 
kind are relatively very few, as is obvious from the fact 
that such constituencies as the City of London, South Ken- 
sington, and the Universities consistently vote Tory. Cases 
of the second kind are very numerous, but less so than 
formerly, and will become less with further education and 
propaganda. 

May I add, for the sake of illustration and not of self- 
advertisement, that I write as a brain-worker, born and 
bred in the straitest sect of Anglican Toryism, but led by 
reflection and reading to adhere to the Socialist and Labour 
Movement. As such, I may claim to have first-hand know- 
ledge of the incompatibility between the whole political and 
ethical outlook of the two social worlds represented by the 
labels ‘‘ Conservative’ and ‘‘ Labour’’; and to deny the 
class war seems to me a denial of stark, staring fact.— 
Yours, &c., ROBERT ARCH. 

13, Laurel Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 

October 9th, 1926. 


“THE MINERS’ NEXT STEP” 


Sir,—Your correspondent, F. H. Lambert, who writes 
from Penarth in reference to the pamphlet ‘‘ The Miners’ 
Next Step,’’ makes, when attributing its authorship, the 
qualifying statement: ‘‘ the authors of which are generally 
admitted to be Mr. A. J. Cook and Mr. Noah Ablett.’” May 
he and others who think likewise regarding its authorship be 
put right? The two Miners’ Leaders mentioned may have 
had something to do with drawing it up, but the real author 
was W. W. Hay of Porth, who at that time worked at the 
coal face. Mr. Hay during this period was looked upon as 
one of the chief spokesmen and leaders of the definitely 
Syndicalist movement that was the movement to which the 
great bulk of the intelligent miners of South Wales attached 
themselves. Mr. Hay also wrote another pamphlet, which 
was called the ‘‘ Logic of the Machine,’’ which was just as 
definitely Syndicalist in its premises as the ‘‘ Miners’ Next 
Step.’’ ‘‘ The Logic of the Machine ’’ was widely read, and 
its subject matter given adherence to, by thousands of 
workers in the other industries. May one be pardoned for 


observing that it was the principles of Syndicalism and not 
Parliamentary Labourism that claimed the adherence of the 
bulk of the South Wales Workers in the six of seven years 
preceding the outbreak of war. 

Your footnote to your correspondent’s letter, when refer- 
ence is made to the coal owners’ attitude, applies with treble 
You cannot have cause 


force to the South Wales owners. 
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without effect, and it is within the bounds of logic to conclude 
that the intransigence of the South Wales owners has had 
its corollary in the so-called extremism of the men.— 


Yours, &c., S. MAINWARING. 
Neath, Glam. 


ARBITRATE FIRST 


Srr,—The sincerity of Mr. Stein’s patriotism, and his 
eagerness to arrive at a just decision, when faced with com- 
peting loyalties, are typical of most of liberal-minded England, 
and it is to that England that the ‘‘ Arbitrate First ’’ move- 
ment wishes to make a special appeal. The doubts expressed 
in your correspondence columns represent a _ hesitating 
opinion to which I would like to put the following points :— 

(1) How far individuals may properly pledge themselves 
to withhold support from their Government. ... Is it not 
true that the organized killing of men, women, and children 
—this is involved in modern warfare—is so revolting that 
it must be placed in a category by itself? That in this matter 
the individual conscience has the right to organize itself, and 
to say to the State: ‘‘In this domain I must be supreme. 
For the proper functioning of the governmental machinery | 
am prepared, in lesser matters, to subordinate myself, to use 
the processes which are open to me through Parliament, 
but here I have a problem different in degree and kind to 
face. I may have to take some risk, but that risk is trifling 
compared with all that is involved in disloyalty to the new 
international order which is being set up at Geneva. To that 
order I cannot be a traitor. And I am the more supported in 
this view when I remember that I am asking of the State no 
sacrifice of its institutions, but only what it asks of me in 
civil life: that I should accept the rule of third party judg- 
ment.” 

(2) The position of those who have made themselves 
responsible for military service in case of emergency. .. . If 
French or German aircraft suddenly bombed London (or in a 
similar emergency) Mr. Stein and other assumed signatories 
would be free to repel such an attack. Something must be 
left to the common sense of our supporters. We make no 
appeal to the Army and Navy as such. That is beginning at 
the wrong end. We seek to make it clear to the Government 
controlling the Army that unless it indicates its acceptance 
of third-party judgment, it will be faced with a great body 
of organized opinion withholding its support. There is here 
no surrender to violence, but instead the upholding of lawful 
settlement. 

(3) I agree that our pledge could be improved. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Professor P. J. Noel Baker, Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson (and, I hope, Mr. Norman Angell) are meeting at 
an early date with that object in view. Most of us are pre- 
pared to make any sacrifice short of principle to secure a 
United Front. 

(4) The Geneva Protocol is a political instrument which 
some of us support, but faith in the Protocol is no test 
for membership of the A.F.B., nor can I admit that our 
object is to force the Protocol on any British Government. 
As regards compulsory arbitration, however, the principle 
is the same, and the test of aggression used in the Protocol 
is the test applied by the A.F.B. 

(5) A ** War of Defence’’... This is an ambiguous 
phrase which has been used by sophistical Governments in 
the past, and I appreciate Mr. Aitkin’s desire to avoid their 
snare. It is a term which is never used in our literature 
because of its associations. Our supporters are free to use 
force only as the police use it in civil life—to uphold the 
commonly agreed rule, or to uphold law against an aggressor 
as clearly defined in Article X. of the Protocol. In this there 
can be no ambiguity, and those who oppose the use of such 
force should advocate the abolition of the police. 

(6) In this controversy we have had, necessarily, to con- 
centrate on the difficulties, real and supposed, the more 
obscure points—who would deny that every scheme to 
organize the peace has these?—and I would ask your readers 
to suspend their judgment until they have read our case in 
the pamphlet, ‘‘ Personal Service for Peace,’” where an 
attempt is made to indicate the constructive side of the move- 
ment.—Yours, &c., Davin A. PEAT. 

Coneyfield, Middleton, Sussex. 

October 10th, 1926. 
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WHITEWASH 


Sir,—I am sorry my ‘‘ whitewash ’’ of George IV. has 
blackened your reviewer's bile. If enough mud is thrown at 
a character, something sticks, and I had hoped that it would 
prove the same in flinging whiter material. Possibly “ slap- 
dash ” is neither efficient as a method of whitewashing nor of 
reviewing either. There are two points, however, which I 
should like to save from the wreck. George was not 
‘‘ uneducated.’ His education was strenuous, and he spoke 
German and French equally well. He wrote a lavish and 
good letter. I insist also that he was cultured, vide his 
patronage of Scott, Canova, Sheridan, and Miss Austen. I 
really cannot name a finer contemporary mind than 
Sheridan’s, responsible for the best speech, the best comedy, 
and the best funeral verses of the time. 

The second point is the classification of the marriage 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert among the world’s greatest love 
stories. Perhaps I should have defined that a great love 
story to take its place in literature must have an unhappy 
ending or at least be sub rosa, if materialized. Petrarch and 
Laura, Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet, Tristan and Isolde, 
Balzac and Madame Hanska, Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea. In 
the last two death intervened before marriage killed the 
romance. In the case of George IV. and Mrs. Fitzherbert the 
wonder was that the romance survived the wedding, perhaps 
because the wedding was secret. While it lasted, I venture 
to think that it was one of the great love stories, and I am 
sorry if I have not brought it nearer to the rainbow. It was 
passionate on both sides, unique, sub rosa, tragical for both, 
and about as far removed from a smug, conventional, 
approved and appropriate marriage as could be imagined. 
However, what is your reviewer’s view of a great love story? 
If this is a permissible query, I would like to ask one more 
interesting to your readers. I do not think either the author 
or the reviewer of George IV. really know what the real 
George was. The only historian in England, who probably 
knows, is Professor Webster. Between two such divergent 
opinions will he not give his judgment, not of my book but 
of my subject? I will abide by his judgment.—Yours, etc., 


SHANE LESLIE. 
Castle Lesly, Glaslough, Eire. 
October 4th, 1926. 


“70 Tas Anes 


Sir,—The following from Mr. H. W. Fowler's recently 
published ‘‘ Dictionary of Modern English Usage ’’ may be 
interesting: ‘‘ The idiom try and do something is described 
as colloquial for try to do. Its use is almost confined to ex- 
hortations-and promises; Do try and stop coughing; I will 
try and have it ready for you. And it is hardly applicable 
to past time. He tried and made the best of it is not English 
in the sense required, though He did try and make the best 
of it is conceivable. It is therefore colloquial, if that means 
specially appropriate to actual speech ; but not if colloquial 
means below the proper standard of literary dignity. Though 
try to do can always be substituted for try and do, the latter 
has a shade of meaning that justifies its existence ; in exhor- 
tations it implies encouragement—the effort will succeed ; 
in promises it implies assurance—the effort shall succeed. 
It is an idiom that should be not discountenanced, but used 
when it comes naturally. See Pedantry.’’—Yours, &c., 


Cc. W. 


Sir,—Mr. Alfred Murray’s explanation is an extremely 
ingenious one, but will you allow me to remind him that 
the Scandinavian preposition “ at,’ equivalent to our “‘ to”’ 
before an infinitive, yields place in everyday speech to that 
same conjunction whose existence in the English locution he 
is at pains to disprove? As our ‘“ to’’ becomes ‘‘ and,’’ so 
the Scandinavian ‘‘ at’? becomes ‘‘ og.’’ But possibly Mr. 
Murray will explain that this word is only a preposition 
borrowed from some third language and euphonized. A very 
sensible thing, such borrowing ; though not so sensible when 
no apparent reason can be shown for it.—Yours, &c., 

CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

‘** Architect’s Journal,”’ 

9, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE : 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE ANSWERS 


By H. G. WOOD, Principat or WoopsROoKE. 


T may not be easy to answer questions : it is certainly 

difficult to ask them. Words are tricky things, and a 

questioner who has no space in which to define his terms 
is almost as severely handicapped as a witness who is not 
permitted to go beyond yes or no in his answers. Some 
of the terms employed in the questionnaire seem to have 
proved unusually ambiguous. ‘* Personal ”’ carries with it 
to many minds ideas of limitation, even bodily limitation. 
The personal is the petty and the capricious. Among those 
who gave a negative answer to the question, Do you believe 
in a personal God? must have been not a few who felt that 
God must be, like the song of Meredith’s skylark, 
** seraphically free, From taint of personality.’’ Probably 
a negative answer to the question, Do you believe in per- 
sonal immortality? was returned by some who supposed 
that an affirmative reply involved them in belief in a bodily 
resurrection. But the defects of the questions due to 
ambiguities, avoidable or inevitable, though they compli- 
cate the interpretation of the results, do not deprive them 
of all value. 

In appraising the answers, we must assume that those 
who replied are fairly representative of that section of the 
public which reads THe Nation. If the silent readers are 
to modify an estimate based on this assumption, their 
silence must be allowed to weight the third column. Pre- 
sumably, there is more indecision and agnosticism on the 
particular points raised in the questions among those. who 
did not answer than among those who did. 

Before examining the figures referring to particular 
questions, it may be well for us to note some parallels and 
divergences between the results of the questionnaire in 
Tue Nation and the results in the Datrty News. In both 
certain significant sequences appear. Thus, in the Dairy 
News and in Tue NaTION, more readers believe in some form 
of Christianity than believe in personal immortality, more 
believe in personal immortality than believe in a personal 
God, more Selieve in a personal God than accept the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. A similar sequence may be found 
in connection with questions 6, 10, 9, and 8. More readers 
believe in some form of Christianity than attend public wor- 
ship regularly, more attend services than are active 
members of any church, and there are more active members 
of churches than there are believers in their formulated 
tenets. This last sequence, and the agreement in it between 
readers of the Datty News and readers of THE NATION, 
were perhaps to be expected. The first sequence and agree- 
ment appear to be less obvious. But when we turn to the 
percentages of affirmative answers to questions 6, 4, 1, and 
5, the contrast between Tue Nation and the Dairy News 
is very striking. The percentages in the latter were : 75 per 
cent., 72 per cent., 71 per cent., 68 per cent. The corre- 
sponding figures for THe Narion are as follows: 51 per 
cent., 44 per cent., 40 per cent., 36 per cent. There is a 
similar discrepancy in the percentages of affirmative 
answers to the questions that form the second sequence. If 
we might assume that what Tue Nation thinks to-day the 
Daity News will think to-morrow, we might conclude that 
positive Christianity has lost its hold on the majority of 
more highly educated persons, and that it is only a question 
of time before it ceases to retain the allegiance of the 
majority of Englishmen. But such a conclusion would cer- 
tainly be hasty. Of course, the claims of the readers of 
Tue Nation to represent the intelligentsia and of the 
readers of the Darty News to represent the average English- 
man might both be disputed. But even if we waive this 
doubt and accept the divergence as approximately repro- 


ducing the divergence between the intelligentsia on the one 
side and the middle and artisan classes on the other, such 
a divergence is almost certainly not abnormal. It would be 
necessary to repeat the questionnaire at a considerable 
interval of time, to discover whether the actual percentages 
point to a decline or a recovery in the hold of positive Chris- 
tianity on the present generation. Moreover, there is often 
a curious limitation in the attitude of the intelligentsia 
towards Christianity. Acute minds at our older Univer- 
sities, especially if brought up in some conventional form of 
the Christian religion, are apt to dismiss the subject from 
among their serious interests when once the weaknesses of 
such traditional interpretations have come home to them. 
Thus it happens that a more advanced type of Christian 
thought is often better understood and appreciated in study- 
circles in our churches or in a live adult school than in 
University common rooms. The readers of the DatLy NEws 
are not necessarily catching up the readers of THE NaTIon. 
They may possibly on some points be ahead of them. 

When we turn to the results of the inquiry in THE 
NaTIon, the answers to questions 14, 8, 5, and 6 are in 
some respects particularly illuminating. A large majority 
of the readers of THE Nation regard Nature as indifferent 
to our ideals. Some were, no doubt, influenced by the 
wording of the question which seemed to personify Nature 
and then invite those who denied Nature’s indifference to 
commit the pathetic fallacy on the grand scale. But it must 
be confessed that the answers to this question, so far as 
they go, support Mr. Leonard Woolf’s claim that a majority 
of educated people now regard the Universe as cold and 
meaningless. The result is a little curious in that one would 
have expected those who affirmed their belief in an imper- 
sonal, purposive, and creative power, to have claimed 
Nature as on the side of our ideals. But at least two hun- 
dred of those who announced their adherence to Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s creed must have doubted whether they could 
count on Nature to support them in expressing the power 
of which living beings are the vehicle. It seems to be safe 
to make a further deduction from the answers to question 
14. It does not look as if a religion of Nature, whether a 
higher or a lower pantheism, is replacing Theism among 
educated people. 

This affirmation of the indifference of Nature is the 
more surprising because the old belief in matter as the ulti- 
mate reality, by which his affirmation was wont to be sup- 
ported, clearly makes but a limited appeal to THE NaTIon’s 
readers. As the figures stand, some 27 per cent. gave a 
positive answer to the third question. Even this calcula- 
tion apparently exaggerates the number of those who should 
be counted as strict philosophical materialists, since it 
appears from the note in the issue of THe Nation for 
September 18th that nearly one-fourth of those who regard 
matter as the basis of reality also believe either in a per- 
sonal God or in the élan vital, or at least regard such a 
belief as an open question. Some must find a materialist 
philosophy compatible with faith in God as Dr. Priestley 
did in the eighteenth century. Others may hold a philo- 
sophy akin to Professor Alexander’s. But manifestly both 
modern physics and modern philosophy have undermined 
the type of naturalism and materialism which had a con- 
siderable vogue in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

What is the significance of the denial of the divinity of 
Jesus, apparent in the answers to question 5? Does it 


reflect the upshot of the quest for the historic Jesus? It is 
quite certain that we have been compelled to treat Jesus as 
a figure in history with a freedom and a sense of reality 
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which have often been lacking in orthodox presentations 
of him. Yet in recent work on the life of Jesus, while there 
is full recognition of all that reveals in him the limitations 
of manhood, and, still more, the limitations of a man of 
the first century of our era, there is alongside of all this a 
growing sense of all that sets him apart from other men. I 
am inclined to hazard the suggestion that the verdict of 
the intelligentsia on Jesus is still very strongly influenced 
by Renan’s ** Vie de Jésus.”? I thought I detected the influ- 
ence of Renan in the preface to ‘* Androcles and the Lion,”’’ 
and apparently Mr. Middleton Murry, in his latest life of 
Jesus, while commendably independent, is also under the 
sway of the great French savant. If this be so, the intelli- 
gentsia has surrendered too readily to Renan’s literary 
charm and has not really kept abreast either of modern 
historical investigation or of modern spiritual appreciation 
of the story of Jesus. Possibly the answers to this ques- 
tion reflect not so much the outcome of historical research, 
as a changed idea of divinity. The emphasis has fallen of 
late on divine immanence, on the divine in every man, and 
the old antithesis between the divine and the human is no 
longer accepted. This altered conception of the relations of 
God and men may help to explain the emphatic denial that 
Jesus was divine in a sense in which all living men could 
not be said to be divine. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the results is 
the number who still believe in some form of Christianity, 
though many of them are not interested in the churches or 
their creeds, and at least hesitate to affirm their belief either 
in a personal God, or in personal immortality, or in the 
special divinity of Jesus. This fact is very suggestive. It 
probably means that many cling to Christianity as a way of 
life, while questioning it as a system of beliefs. It also 
means that many, like the Bishop whose soul Mr. H. G. 
Wells analyzed for us, cannot feel comfortable in any of the 
churches, and doubt the wisdom of starting another. Be- 
yond this, it means a doubt of all formulations of Chris- 
tianity, and perhaps of all definite creeds. For, as a corre- 
spondent points out, ‘* the progress of time has added to 
the three categories of the nineteenth century (‘ Yes,’ 
‘No,’ and ‘ Doubtful ’) another—the research attitude.”’ 
I believe this research attitude to be growingly characteristic 
of thoughtful people to-day, and I believe this fact is re- 
flected in the answers to the questionnaire, and in many of 
the criticisms that have been passed upon it. Though 
doubtless the questionnaire might be improved, yet even in 
a world where men find it hard to say yes or no to questions 
about ultimate beliefs, it is well that from time to time 
those who adopt the research attitude should be asked to 
report progress. Perhaps the challenge should be repeated 
at regular intervals. At any rate just as the comparison 
of two successive census reports yields more illumination 
than an isolated census, so a later stocktaking would much 
enhance the value of the present experiment. 


THE DESERT MAIL 


NCE a capital city of the world, Baghdad must 
C) sivas: have been difficult of access. A thousand: 

years ago its suburbs were not lapped by the desert 
as they are to-day, but in historic times hundreds of miles 
of unwatered rock and sand have always stretched between 
it and Cairo or Damascus. Situated on the banks of the 
rushing yellow Tigris at a point where the Euphrates makes 
as if to join it, Baghdad has always depended on these 
rivers for communication with the West. The Euphrates 
comes within sixty miles of Aleppo, and the traveller must 
come as far North as this, a detour that almost doubles 
the distance of Baghdad from Cairo, in order to have water 
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at hand for his beasts and himself. But there is a direct 
route from Damascus, across five hundred miles of absolute 
aridity, that courage and the unthirsty camel have for 
centuries made practicable to man. 

Baghdad to-day is the capital of a country entrusted 
to us by mandate; also it stands at one entrance to Persia, 
still the most inaccessible of important countries. But 
there is no railway to Baghdad from the West or North, 
and the journey from England ordinarily entails a ship to 
Bombay, another thence to Basra, and a train from there 
up the line built during the War. A few years ago, how- 
ever, two New Zealanders started a regular service by motor 
from Haifa, on the Palestine seaboard, where the railway 
ends, to Baghdad by way of Beirut and Damascus, more or 
less along the ancient camel-track; and it is now possible 
to reach the capital of Iraq from Alexandria in three days 
instead of seventeen. Last winter pillaging Bedouin and 
discontented Druses made this Northern route too insecure, 
and the Nairn motors ran directly Eastwards from Jeru- 
salem over a desert made all but impassable by boulders. 
In March, when I made the journey, it was still impractic- 
able to go through Damascus—the Druses descended daily 
on its suburbs—and one had to go up the coast as far 
as Tripoli, before turning to the East into the Great Syrian 
Desert, Badiet esh Sham. 

In Beirut the Nairn Transport Service—the Overland 
Desert Mail, to give it its right, romantic name—has its 
headquarters. Here the motors, like aeroplanes, are 
‘** vetted ’’ before each journey, and from here we started 
for Baghdad, five drivers and thirteen passengers, in a 
convoy of four cars, so armoured with luggage piled upon 
splashboards and mudguards that a head-foremost dive was 
needed to get in. A short easy run to Tripoli, the night in 
an inn there, and one leaves at sunrise by the Homs road, 
ready for thirty hours or more of unbroken motoring. Soon 
the road becomes a mere rock-strewn track, fit only for 
camels and mules, which the cars feel ‘their way clumsily 
along, jolting and bumping and all their springs complain- 
ing. It is as if you drove straight across Dartmoor or 
Perthshire, taking no account of roads: the East revises 
all ideas of motoring possibilities. 

Homs was the birthplace of Heliogabalus, and, so 
Baedeker says, is built of basalt. But it looks like any 
other Eastern town, with only a dome, some palm-trees, and 
crooked minarets breaking a monotony of earth-coloured 
huts. The Oriental does not build, he throws up mud : his 
villages are molehills. Homs is, as it were, the last place 
on the mainland; the few wretched villages beyond it are 
mere islets. Mountains are pencilled on the horizon; else 
the desert stretches illimitably ahead, flat and smooth, so 
that the motors string out, and soon the one that leads is 
nothing but a white cloud in the distance. The rains this 
winter were heavy, leaving the desert exceptionally green, 
and shimmering with brown butterflies. But as the hills 
become obliquely nearer, and reveal the bareness of the 
mountains of the moon, one has the impression of crossing 
an invisible ocean’s bed, and looks for the reefs to be 
covered with limpets and sea-anemones. 

At last the hills on either side decline and almost meet. 
There is a slight rise in the track. And suddenly, in the 
foreground of another illimitable plain, one looks down 
upon a mile or more of Roman pillars, with fragments of 
porticoes and temples interspersed, Palmyra. This city 
was not built by Romans, it seems, at all. Xenobia and 
her subjects were Bedouin who, like the modern Japanese, 
adopted Western habits, and the Corinthian columns that 
emerge in long lines from the Palmyrene sand are an 
ancient equivalent of the skyscrapers of Tokyo. To-day the 
French have an aerodrome here, and can watch the move- 
ments of the marauding nomads by whom the convoys in 
the past have several times been held up and robbed. This 
is the last outpost of the West, and now for hundreds of 
miles the motors follow the track themselves have made, a 
double line of white among the green, slowing only where 
they cross the bed of a dried-up wadi, and stopping only for 
meals or to wait for one of their number that has dropped 
too far behind. All afternoon, all night, they race East- 
wards at fifty, sixty, seventy miles an hour, keeping in 
touch by the light they throw ahead as in the daytime by 
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their dust. Such a speed in such a solitude makes one 
know a new exhilaration. This is a world without obstacles, 
and the mind enjoys a corresponding enfranchisement. Life 
ceases to be quotidian, all anxieties become remote and then 
dissolve, till, despite discomfort and occasional jolts, sleep 
takes one unawares, and after half an hour one wakes to 
the same humming of the cylinders, the same white parallels 
upon the green, the same enormous solitude. 

The air was moonlit, cold, intensely clear; and the 
lamps of two cars travelling West could be seen for a whole 
hour before they passed. Time seemed as limitless and 
unvarying as space, till at last a white misty line showed 
itself ahead, the dawn. Our four motors stopped side by 
side for an hour’s repose; the silence became entire, and 
for a while after the rest of this small group of beings 
had become motionless as their surroundings, I watched the 
streamers, first sullen, then rosy, of the morning, till, their 
colours fading, and with them my consciousness, I joined 
the others, asleep under the pale blue of the sky. 

Then on, and steadily on, with short uneasy dozes and 
an ever more urgent sense of fatigue, till another halt was 
called, a fire lit, kettle and tins of sausages put upon it, 
and depression gave way before an English breakfast. Five 
hours more over a desert alive with sand-grouse, and a 
mast appears, the wireless station at Ramadieh, manned by 
the British Air Force. Once more one is in contact with 
humanity, and soon the living earth appears again, near 
the banks of the Euphrates. After crossing the river by a 
bridge of boats, the track resumes, still over desert, for 
Mesopotamia, the land between the rivers, has not yet 
recovered its fertility. Then, thirty-two hours after the 
departure from Tripoli, the gaudy cupolas of a mosque over- 
top the palms on the horizon. The voyage is over. There 
is nothing left but the entrance into shabby, disillusioning, 
Baghdad. Stiff, aching, giddy, one retains the impression 
of a rare experience, an astonished admiration for the 
drivers who can go through with this journey twice a week, 
and some patriotic pride in the qualities that have enabled 
this enterprise to maintain its success, where others have 
failed, leaving the desert littered with the wrecks of motor- 
cars, picked bare by travellers and Bedouin, dark skeletons 
upon the sand. 

RayMonpD MortTIMeER. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


N ‘* Berkeley Square,’ at St. Martin’s, Mr. J. L. 
| Bacerston (assisted by Mr. J. C. Squire) has 

written a fantasia based on the theme of Henry 
James’s fragment, ‘‘ A Sense of the Past.” An 
oversusceptible American, left an _ eighteenth-century 
London house by his English relatives, broods him- 
self back into the eighteenth century, overcome, as he is, 
by the idea of seeing a Sheridan first night! The original 
situation of James is eked out with a good deal of fashion- 
able Pirandellian argle-bargle, and Peter Standish explains 
to his love during a passionate moment that they are now 
living in three times at once. The play consists mostly of 
an elaborate reconstruction of the eighteenth century, which 
Is seen, at the same time, through the eyes of the twentieth. 
The view of the eighteenth century seemed to me banal and 
unimaginative. Incidentally the hero called on Dr. Johnson 
two years after his death, and the Prince of Wales can 
hardly have been familiarly known as the ‘ first gentleman 
in Europe ” when all the ancien régime was alive as 
claimant. Still there were some good theatrical moments 
due to the tactful production of Mr. Frank Birch, who made 
eighteenth-century people talk in quite a natural manner; 
the costumes were delightful, and the charm and accom- 
plishment of Miss Valerie Taylor and Miss Jean Forbes- 
Robertson positively memorable. Nevertheless I prefer 
** When Knights were Bold.”’ 

* _ +. 

In Miss Phyllis Morris’s ‘‘ Made in Heaven ” at the 
Everyman, no fewer than four people seem determined to 
make Olga Lessiter happy; a faithful man-dog, an old 
spiritual healer, a girl friend who tries, not unsuccessfully, 
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to import a little healthy vulgarity into her romantic 
notions, and another girl friend who tries to make the lives 
of married couples easier by occasionally making the hus- 
band forget that he is married. But it is no good. Olga 
insists upon living with a husband who is the sort of man 
one knows must be a genius because he is so intolerable to 
live with, and so becomes miserable. It is true that she, 
though no genius, is still more intolerable to live with, and 
by the time the play is ended, we have no sympathy at all 
with her. It will be seen that Miss Morris imports healthy 
blasts of cold air into the love-problem play. She does not 
send one into fits of laughter, but she keeps one entertained. 
The play is something formless, but the dialogue, though 
not of the first order, is good, and the character of Martin 
Walmer well conceived. But here it is difficult to say how 
much of the credit ought to go to Mr. Claude Rains, a really 
fine imaginative actor, who can adapt his technique to a 
small or a large theatre, and whose smallest intonations and 
gestures come over with extraordinary effectiveness. He 
is one of the few people on the stage who have a real com- 
mand of voice, and who realize that the small still one is 
infinitely more powerful than the roar. He was on the 
whole well supported, especially by Miss Marda Vanne as 
Jane Chute. 
* * * 

** Love’s a Terrible Thing,’? at the Savoy, has 
been attacked with somewhat unnecessary abuse by 
the critics. Worse farces have appeared on_ the 
London stage, and ‘* Love’s a Terrible Thing” is 
produced with a certain amount of spirit. Though 
there is not much wit, high spirits and good-nature 
pervade the whole. Perhaps I was prejudiced by the fact 
that my favourite actor, Mr. Clifford Mollison, took a lead- 
ing part, and Mr. O. B. Clarence is a subtle comedian. The 
play may just be pulled through by Miss Peggy O’Neil, who 
has an enormous army of admirers. But I should say the 
adventure is a risky one. So is Turgenev’s ** A Month in 
the Country,’’ which appeared for a short time last summer 
and is now being revived at the Fortune Theatre. But this 
is a risk worth taking, as ‘‘ A Month in the Country ”’ is a 
delightful play, excellently produced and acted, and which 
nobody should succeed in missing for the second time. In- 
telligent risks are not only more deserving, but also less 
dangerous than silly ones. Even from a commercial point 
of view, ‘* A Month in the Country ” is probably as good 
a venture as ** Love’s a Terrible Thing.” Incidentally, 
** Love’s a Terrible Thing ’’ would be a very good subtitle 
for ** A Month in the Country.”’ 

* * * 

A playwright was telling me last week how gloomy it 
makes him to have a play produced and to see his characters 
distorted by the actors. Mr. John Hastings Turner has 
wisely avoided this discomfort by writing ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Lady ”’ (now playing at the Criterion) with Miss Marie 
Tempest in his mind’s eye; for the part of ‘* Alicia Crane ” 
was obviously written for Miss Tempest. The result is a 
pleasant, after-dinner entertainment, in which Miss Tempest 
is able to show to the full her subtle, exasperating, fascinat- 
ing, and unreasonable femininity. The play has no par- 
ticular relation to life or art, but the dialogue is amusing 
and includes at least two good jokes. The acting is good 
throughout, and I was glad to see Mr. Ernest Thesiger back 
in comedy, though there is insufficient scope for his genius 
in the part of a harmless juggins, the innocent victim of 
** Alicia’s *’ desire to start a scandal and make her husband 
jealous. 

* * * 

An exhibition recently opened at the French Gallery in 
Pall Mall contains works by British and foreign artists and 
a selection of water-colour drawings. It is interesting to 
see here Sir John Lavery’s ‘* Tennis Party,’? which must 
probably have caused some sensation and been considered 
extremely ‘* advanced ”’ when it was painted in 1885, but 
which to-day has little more than a “ period ’’—and pos- 
sibly a sporting—interest. A still life of oysters, a lemon, 
and a glass of wine by Bouvin is an attractive but rather 
specious picture, a too superficial imitation of Chardin. 
Mr. E, Isabey’s * Procession of the Cardinals ”’ is a skilful 
and amusing souvenir of the rococo style, as is M. Vollon’s 
fruit-piece of the Dutch seventeenth century. Mr. J. B. 
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Manson is competent, and sometimes interesting. The 

** Bayadére ” of Mr. Walter Sickert is a fine and very 

characteristic example. The group of water-colours con- 

sists largely of works by Mr. Oliver Hall, H. Muhrmann, and 

H. B. Brabazon, but there is a charming little study of 

boats at Scheveningen by Boudin, a spirited drawing by 

Forain, and a landscape, ‘* Porchester Harbour,’’ by Mr. 

Wilson Steer. 

* * * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, October 16.—Orchestral Concert for Children, at 
11, at Central Hall. 

Myra Hess, pianoforte recital, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 
Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay, at 3, at Zolian Hall. 
Exhibition of Water Colours and Sketches by Merian 
Martin, at The Gallery, Halcyon Club. 

Sunday, October 17.—Mr. C. Delisle Burns on “ Ibsen’s 
Plays,’”’ at 11, at South Place. 

Monday, October 18.—The Duke of York, The Prime 
Minister, and Dean Inge at Cambridge House General 
Meeting, at 4.30, at the Grocers’ Hall. 

Mr. Martin Flavin’s ‘* Children of the Moon,” at the 
Royalty. 

‘* Henry V.,”’ at the Old Vic. 

Haroid Samuel, Bach recital, at 8.30, at olian Hall 
(and daily until Saturday the 28rd). 

Wednesday, October 20.—Dr. C. W. Saleeby, at the 
C.B.C. General Meeting, at 8, at Essex Hall. 

Nonesuch Press, Second Period Concert, at 5.30, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Astra Desmond, Song recital, at 8.80, at Wigmore Hall. 
Rt. Hon. W. Graham, M.P., on ** The Control of World 
Finance,”’ at 8.30, at Kingsway Hall. 

Thursday, October 21.—Miss Margaret Morris on ** Dancing 
as Physical Culture,” at 6, at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. 

** The Daughter of the Regiment ”’ (Donizetti), at 7.30, 
at the Old Vic. 


OmIcRON. 


THREE EPIGRAMS 


EPITAPH FOR A CITY MAN 


THE text that by his ledgers stood of vore 
—THIS IS My BUSY DAY—stands there no more; 
The pious sons who now those ledgers own 

Have carved the good old text in Portland stone. 


IN THE PARK 


THERE are, forsooth, a thousand things of worth 
To be envisaged and enjoyed on earth; 

Why then with hungry eyes does Madam stare 
Upon that grubby face and touzled hair? 


A HOSTESS MUSES 


** T’m not fastidious! ’’ yells Miss Bree. 
** Any old thing for little me! ”’ 

Will time, I wonder, generous make 

My taste in guests as hers in cake? 


Susan MILEs. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, Gerr. 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINBES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 


TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS. NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. 


NICHOLAS HANNEN in 


ESCAPE, By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





COURT, Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.1% 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
TWICE DAILY during MOTOR SHOW, OCTOBER 28 to 80. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80 


MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE SCARLET LADY. 





ORURY LANE. 
ROSE MARIE. A RomANce oF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
NELSON KEYS, EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80 


A Musical Play. 





FORTUNE, Drury Lane. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


(Regent 1807.) 
MATINEES, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.80. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A COMEDY by TURGENEV. 





GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


LOVE ADRIFT. 


A COMEDY OPERA by POLDINI. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.80. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.80. 
SUNNY. 


JACK BUCHANAN, BINNIE HALE, etc. ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 


Ger. 4082. 
MATS., WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
IBSEN’S ROSMERSHOLM. 


EDITH EVANS. CHARLES CARSON. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. (Riverside 8012.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


“ Nething se delightful of its kind has been heard in London for years.” " 


MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.80. 





ROYALTY. NIGHTLY, 8.30. 
HUNTLEY WRIGHT in ‘‘NONE BUT THE BRAVE—”’ 
Transferring to HAYMARKET THEATRE MONDAY NEXT. 


(Ger. 8855.) 








CINEMAS. 





TIVOLI Ger. 5999. 


THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY, 2.80 & 8.80. SUNDAY, 6 & 8.80. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
LORD RAINGO 


R. BENNETT’S new novel “ Lord Raingo ” 

(Cassell, 7s. 6d.) has had the kind of pre-natal boom 

which modern stunt journalism has made possible. 
Whether it does much good to Mr. Bennett, the reading 
public, or to literature may be questioned, unless good be 
measured by copies sold or circulation. At any rate, when 
I took my dog to a vet. on the day after the publication of 
the book, the vet. told me that his daughter had told him 
that there was a portrait of Mr. Lloyd George done to the 
**t ” in ** Lord Raingo.’’ Such is the power of advertise- 
ment and of the evening papers. And I could confirm the 
word of the daughter of the veterinary surgeon, having read 
the book and recognized the portraits, not only of Mr. 
Lloyd George, but of Mr. Churchill, Lord Curzon, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and even of some of the 
lesser fry who, in political waters, swim around the great 
whales. It was significant, I thought, that the daughter 
of the veterinary surgeon was more interested in the fact 
that an ex-Prime Minister had been done to the “‘ t ”’ than 
that the hero of the book was Lord Rhondda—in the 
roman 4 clef it is not the novel but the key which matters, 
and the key to an ex-Prime Minister is more interesting than 
that to an ex-Minister of Food. 


~ * > 


Mr. Bennett is one of our three leading novelists, and 
his book must be judged by the standards of literature as 
well as by those of *‘ Who’s Who.” But the Eveninc 
STANDARD, if not the book itself, makes it difficult to get 
away from the ‘* Who’s Who ” atmosphere. The hero of 
the book, Lord Raingo, is unmistakably the late Lord 
Rhondda. Innumerable other characters are unmistakable 
portraits of well-known, and less well-known, people, some 
living, some dead. And not only are the characters of these 
real people used by Mr. Bennett, but often the circum- 
stances of their lives and their smal] personal peculiarities. 
I differ from a good many of my colleagues in thinking that 
there is nothing against Mr. Bennett, because he has 
** lifted ”’ real people out of life into his novel. Many 
great novelists have done the same. In the greatest novel 
ever written, “‘ War and Peace,”’ Tolstoi went so far as to 
give some of his characters the same Christian names as 
those of the real people from whom they were unmistakably 
drawn. And I cannot see why the characters of well-known 
politicians should be in any way sacrosanct; if it is right 
for a novelist to use his grandmother for one of his 
characters, why should he not be allowed also to use his 
friend the Prime Minister for another? The test of a 
novelist is not whether he has put ‘ real ”’ people into his 
book, but what use he has made of them when he has got 


them there. 
7 * — 


The novelist who, like Mr. Bennett, has chosen very 
well-known people for his models runs a risk. He runs the 
risk of increasing his circulation and reducing his literary 
reputation. He knows that a large number of people will 
not read the book as a novel, but will concentrate their 
entire attention upon the question whether the portrait is 
** like ”’ or fair or justifiable, and, on a still lower level, 
upon the question, whoiswho, Mr. Bennett has not escaped 
the danger and the penalty. It is a pity, for his reputation, 
that he ever wrote this novel. It is not a good novel; in 
parts it is worse than anything which he has written, though 
in other parts he shows what very great gifts as a novel 
writer he stil] has. What makes the book so bad is that 


it wobbles in its innermost inside, and therefore, of course, 
Mr. Bennett wobbles too. / The wobble is so big and so 
persistent that, in mid-passage, the reader with a feeble 
stomach may easily be overcome with a kind of literary 
mal-de-mer. The book begins like a photograph, or rather 
like a photograph which has been coloured to look like an 
oleograph. This oleographic photograph is of political 
London in the middle of the war. Even here the skill with 
which certain effects are obtained is very considerable, be- 
cause to a casual or hasty reader it will not even be 
apparent. It is also sometimes extremely amusing; the 
chapter, for instance, in which the Prime Minister and the 
new Lord Raingo share the broth is superb. But already 
the wobble is apparent. The whole thing starts as if it 
were to be a brilliant political satire, the characters being 
photographic dummies. The crudity of these characters’ 
psychology would not matter very much if the intention of 
satire and caricature had been maintained. But there seems 
to be no consistency either in the intention or in the 
characters themselves. Even dummies, photographs, and 
caricatures should have some stability or they become 
merely vague shapes in a kaleidoscope. Raingo himself is 
a psychological kaleidoscope. He begins almost an imbecile, 
as far as intelligence is concerned, and his character seems 
to be limited by a childish pleasure in the prospect of being 
a lord. By the middle of the book he has become a man 
of immense intelligence and perspicacity and of great 
psychological subtlety. The caricature of Lord Rhondda 
has developed into a real character of whom Mr. Bennett, 
the novelist, is obviously the father. But the development 
is never explained, and the gap between Mr. Raingo of the 
book’s beginning and Lord Raingo who can beat the Prime 
Minister at his own clever game is never filled in. Mr. 
Bennett himself is conscious of the difficulty, for he appears 
half-heartedly to offer the explanation that Mr. Raingo had 
practically retired from all active business when the book 


opens. 
* * 7 


The mysterious change of Raingo from childish 
imbecility to subtlety and intelligence is only a particular 
instance of the book’s fatal wobble. One does not ask for 
more psychological consistency in the characters of a novel 
than in those of real life, and Heaven knows the human 
soul whom we meet going about its affairs in the actual 
world astonishes one often enough by its capacity for 
instability. But the mystery of Lord Raingo is due, not 
to the eternal wobble of the human soul, but to the wobble 
in Mr. Bennett’s craftsmanship. Lord Raingo is an 
imbecile when Mr, Bennett is a caricaturist; he is Lord 
Rhondda when Mr. Bennett is a grim realist; he is a subtle 
and intelligent character when Mr. Bennett is a novelist. 
Up to page 269 Mr. Bennett never decided which he wanted 
to be, and the book, the characters, and the reader see-saw 
helplessly on a kind of triple see-saw which only Mr. Ben- 
nett could have so ingeniously invented. On page 269, how- 
ever, he decided finally to be a novelist. But by that time 
it was too late. The illness and death of Lord Raingo, 
which occupy the last 140 pages of the book, have nothing 
to do with what has gone before. They form an episode 
which could have been written only by a novelist of great 
skill, but it is an episode which is both out of proportion 
and out of relation to the remainder of the book. It is, 
in fact, the end of a novel which Mr. Bennett has never 
written. 


LEonsaRD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 
MEDIEVAL SERMONS 


Preaching in Medieval England : an Introduction to the Sermon 
Manuscripts of the Period c. 1350-1450. By G. R. OWST. 
(Cambridge University Press. 17s. 6d.) 

THIS learned and very readable book fills a gap which has 
long been a reproach to English scholarship. A band of 
great French scholars, Hauréau, Delisle, Langlois, Lecoy de 
la Marche, Bourgain, long ago showed what priceless infor- 
mation, not only about medieval religion but also about all 
sides of medieval life, lay hidden in sermon manuscripts ; 
but no English historian was found to do a similar work in 
this country. Dr. Owst has now done it, and it may be 
said without exaggeration that it could not have been done 
better. Much of his material lay hidden in the British 
Museum or in cathedral chapter and other libraries, almost 
untouched (it would seem) since it was deposited there. The 
patience, thoroughness, and sound learning which he has 
brought to his task appears from a cursory glance at his 
footnotes, almost all referring to manuscript sources or to 
collections like that of Bromyard, unprinted since the six- 
teenth century. It must be accounted as a singular good 
fortune to the reader that he also brings to it a warm human 
sympathy, a pleasant literary style, and more than a hint 
of quiet wit. The book might well have been heavy and 
learned. Instead it is alive from cover to cover. 

Sermons, tracts, homilies, treatises on the duties of 
parish priests or on the whole art of sermon-making, hand- 
books like the ‘‘ Dormi Secure,’’ containing ‘‘ outline sermons 
for the parish parsons, who thereby might sleep out their 
Saturday nights in peace,’’ great encyclopedias like John 
of Bromyard’s ‘‘ Summa Predicantium,’’ with appropriate 
disquisitions on the virtues and vices, alphabetically 
arranged, have all been called into service to make a full- 
length study of preaching in medieval England. Dr. Owst 
begins with the preachers themselves. There were the arch- 
bishops and bishops like Fitzralph of Armagh and Brunton 
of Rochester, many of whose sermons have survived, and 
archdeacons coming in visitation, unless they were like him 
who refused to preach and was rebuked by a nobie lady with 
the words: ‘ Little did he care for us that committed the 
care of our souls to you. See, here you are leaving behind 
you from your visitation nothing but the dung of your 
horses.’’ There were the parish priests, some of them negli- 
gent and ignorant enough, others like Chaucer’s poor parson, 
who taught gladly after their simple knowledge and were 
God’s watchdogs no less than the proud Dominicans. There 
were monks, preaching to the limited audience of the 
monastery or at visitations and synods of clergy. There 
were friars, preaching here, there, and everywhere, the 
missioners of the Middle Ages, looked at jealously sometimes 
by secular priests, for they kept their large audiences awake 
with a seasoning of pungent anecdote to their exhortation. 
There were ‘‘ wandering stars,’’ as Dr. Owst calls them, par- 
doners, heretics, and hermits, medizval revivalists whose 
extravagance often merged into heresy and whom the 
regular ministers condemned as “ preachers of the devil," 
although among them might be found here and there 
examples of the sublimest devotion, unsurpassed by Wesley 
himself. 

How clearly Dr. Owst makes the preaching scene rise 
hefore the eyes! Sermons were preached in church from 
the pulpit, ‘‘ inter missarum sollemnia,"’ or in the open air 
at the cross, or during a halt in one of the frequent proces- 
sions. The preacher did not spare the weaknesses of his 
congregation ; their excuses for not coming to church (Brom- 
yard says that the English are the worst sermon-goers in the 
world) ; their proneness to sleep or chatter during sermon- 
time ; their wandering thoughts ; their habit of leaving before 
the end. With pointing finger he would attack the lady’s 
horned headdress and long train, which stirred up devils in 
the dust behind her, or the usurer, sitting with scarlet ears 
under the stares and nudges of the congregation... Hell-fire 
was well to the fore in his admonitions: preachers are some- 
timeg warned against laying too much stress on the loving- 
kindness and ever-forgiveness of the Redeemer, and Brom- 
yard declares the argument, ‘‘ Howsoever great thy sins may 
be, greater is Nis mercy,"’ to be a characteristic subtlety of 
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the devil’s preaching. Sinners had to be frightened into 
salvation by talk of graves and worms and epitaphs, the 
‘‘ oribull rorynge of dewels, and wepynge and gnastynge of 
tethe, and weylyng of dampned men, crying: ‘ Ve, ve, ve, 
quante sunt tenebre!’—‘ Vo, Vo, Vo, how gret is this 
derkenes!’”’ 

The last section of the book contains a detailed study (of 
considerable bibliographical value) of the sermon literature, 
manuals, and treatises which have survived, and from which 
Dr. Owst is able to reconstruct the whole theory and practice 
of sacred eloquence. There were three great styles of sermon- 
making. The first was the simple and straightforward exposi- 
tion of the text and narrative of Scripture. The second was 
the elaborate method of the university schools, with its logical 
distinctions and extreme formality, merging by degrees into 
all sorts of extravagances of Scriptural interpretation, ‘‘ his- 
torial,” ‘‘ allegorik,’’ ‘* tropologik,’’ ‘‘ anagogik,’’ and the 
rest, when ‘‘ glosing was a glorious thing, for certain.’’ The 
third school of preaching relied upon anecdotes, fables, old 
wives’ tales, and miracles, those so-called ‘‘ examples,” 
which made the friar’s sermons so racy and kept his audience 
awake. Dante might complain that jests and stories took 
the place of solid teaching, but one halfpennyworth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack ; but future ages must be 
grateful for the erempla, for they were not only the germ of 
the short story, but are full of valuable sidelights on the 
manners and customs of the time. Sometimes the preacher 
would narrate an anecdote drawn from his own experience 
as he came by the road ; sometimes a miracle of the Virgin 
in a new dress ; sometimes a ribald anecdote moralized or 
allegorically interpreted, with its grinning wolf's jaw still 
peeping out of its sheep’s clothing ; sometimes even a fairy 
tale ; is not the story of Cinderella to be found in one of 
Rypon’s sermons? Great encyclopedias like Bromyard’s 
brought a store of these tales, as well as of the more solid 
learning of the day, within the preacher’s reach. Dr. Owst 
hints that he may one day give us a study of medieval social 
life based on sermon literature, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that he will, for he must have acquired a goodly store of these 
exempla as well as of more serious matter. It is time, too, 
that someone gave us a new edition of John of Bromyard, 
that long-forgotten English Dominican, whose ‘‘ Summa" 
was once so popular both in England and on the Continent. 
Will not Dr. Owst give us at least a selection from this too? 


EILEEN POWER. 


THE SEAMY SIDE 
Quevedo. The Choice Humorous and Satirical Works, revised 
and edited by CHARLES DUFF. Broadway Translations. 

(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir might be claimed that Homer, who is the father of all 
things, invented the first picaresque hero in that cunning fox 
Ulysses, but the earliest popular works of realism and 
rascality are, no doubt, ‘‘The Golden Ass” and the 
‘‘ Satyricon.’’ To-day, the picaro, the rogue, has become 
sadly refined into Raffles, or Arséne Lupin ; he leads a more 
comfortable existence, and is never troubled with lice. 
Grobianism, on the other hand, may be getting more pro- 
found and general, if we accept Jusserand’s classification of 
‘* Bouvard et Pecuchet ’’ ; and there, indeed, the realism and 
the ‘“‘ humours’ are at a penetrating level. 

But as far as modern literature goes, it was the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries that witnessed the heyday 
of the picaresque. It may be said to begin about 1499 with 
‘* Celestina,’’ of doubtful, or at least collaborative, author- 
ship, translated in 1631 by James Mabbe, who had in 1622 
rendered Mateo Aleman’s ‘‘Guzman de Alfarache ’’ (1599) 
into English as ‘‘ The Rogue.”” But England was not far 
behind with the ‘‘ Mery Talys ” of 1525, and in 1561 there was 
John Awdeley’s ‘‘ Fraternitye of Vacabondes,’’ with Skelton 
and Harman close on his heels. Then we had Greene’s Cony- 
catching pamphlets, Nashe’s ‘‘ Unfortunate Traveller,’’ 1594, 
and then Dekker; till at last this form developed into 
‘* Jonathan Wild * and ‘‘ Moll Flanders,’’ by way of Head’s 
‘*Meriton Latroon,’’ and, of course, ‘‘ Captain Singleton.” 
France came into line with ‘‘ La vie genereuse des mercelots, 
gueuz, et boesmiems,”’ 1596, leading to Scarron’s ‘‘ Roman 
Comique * and Le Sage’s ‘‘ Le Diable Boiteux.’’ It may be 
noted that this type of work is the reverse of the medal of 
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which the romantic-chivalresque is the obverse ; and that it 
puts to good use the raciness of language which in the other 
works becomes gongorism and euphuism. It seems, in fact, 
to be part of any period of bursting literary vitality. 

Don Francisco Gomez de Quevedo Villegas (1580-1645) 
appears to have been a man of great vigour and generosity 
of mind, who scattered wide abilities in applying himself to 
remedying the ills of his time. Excellent diplomat, promising 
poet, learned, and to a limited degree travelled, he made so 
many enemies by his bitter satires and pungent pasquinades, 
that he spent a period in prison. Those who hated him 
reported him to the Inquisition as an immoral writer, but 
that institution exonerated him, for he was a good Catholic. 
He lived in the great age of Spanish writers, but even so 
Professor Ticknor devoted a whole chapter to him in his 
work on Spanish literature, though Fitzmaurice-Kelly gave 
him shorter measure. He seems to have been in despair 
over the general folly, incompetence, and corruption which 
was spreading over declining Spain, and exerted his best 
efforts to the amendment of this state of affairs. But he was 
not hopeful, and his Buscén or ‘‘ Great Rascal,”’ here re- 
printed, as well as his Suefios or ‘‘ Visions,’’ are ruthless if 
entertaining expositions of the worst side of humanity. 

This volume is a worthy addition to the Broadway Trans- 
lations, and no praise can be higher. The ‘ Visions,’’ which 
include the doubtful ‘‘ Lovers’ Madhouse *’ (Casa de Locos 
de Amor), are in Roger L’Estrange’s version, in which 
Pepys found some ‘‘ very pretty things,’’ while ‘‘ The Hour 
of All Men,”’ a political satire, is from the pen of Stevens, 
1697. ‘‘ The Life of the Great Rascal,’’ which occupies about 
a third of the book, is almost a new translation, that of 
Stevens in 1707 being too wanting to serve as a satisfactory 
basis. This is a very amusing work, about an eighth the 
size of ‘‘ The Rogue,’’ and much shorter than “ Celestina,” 
for it contains no moralizing or generalizations. It could 
not well afford to be longer, but one would not have it 
shorter. ‘‘ There is no attempt at creating character,”’ Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly wrote, ‘‘no vulgar obtrusion of Aleman’s 
moralizing tone . . . the harsh jeering, the intense brutality, 
the unsympathetic wit and art of the-Buscén, make it one 
of the cleverest books in the world.’’ And Mr. Warner Allen: 
* Everything is ugly, sordid, and cruel, and he gloats over 
human suffering with an inhuman leer, as though he were 
watching the writhings of a grotesque ape, tied by Fate upon 
the rack.’’ What redeems him, what makes him readable, 
is the cheerfulness of his hero, and his sense of burlesque: 
‘‘The doctors prescribed that for nine days nobody should 
talk in our room, because our stomachs being so empty the 
least word -would echo in them.” 

Mr. Duff has done his work very well indeed: the editing, 
the introduction and notes, are all they should be, concise 
and informative. One may, however, be permitted a slight 
grumble at the publisher’s ‘‘ blurb’ on the wrapper. ‘ As 
a satirist and comic writer he is by turns the Lucian, the 
Rabelais, and the Swift of Spain.’’ These are high claims. 
The “ Visions *’ certainly remind us of Lucian, or of some of 
Lucian, but there is nothing here printed which can com- 
pare with ‘‘ Hermotimus,”’ though perhaps as Visions of 
Judgment they are as good as anything Lucian did in that 
kind. Similarly, the parallel the editor draws with Swift, 
where Quevedo introduces a ridiculous ‘‘ projector ’’ is not 
convincing. The similar figure in English literature is Sir 
Politick Would-be, not to put Quevedo on a level with 
Jonson, but because in both we have a picture of practical 
ingenuity run absurdly wild, while Swift was showing 
logicality run mad. An element of satire such works must 
contain, just as the ‘“‘ Satyricon "' does, a book which should 
really be the standard of comparison of all such works. Nor 
is Quevedo’s scope half so wide as that of Rabelais, and it 
is plausible to say that the one name which should not have 
been omitted from the table is that of Aretino, though 
Quevedo is probably superior. The number of first-rate 
geniuses is limited ; we do not expect every book to be of 
the first magnitude, nor could we bear such a state of things. 
Thus, to put extravagant claims aside, we can say that this 
is a wise and very readable book, better than any of Dekker’s, 
or than Ward’s ‘“ London Spy,”’ in fact probably as good 
as anything Smollett ever wrote ; the ‘ Visions,’’ perhaps, 
raise him to the level of Defoe: and that, after all, is very 
high praise indeed. Bonamy Dosre£e. 
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FICTION 


An American Tragedy. By THEODORE DREISER. (Constable. 10s.) 

From Man to Man, or Perhaps Only. ... By OLIVE SCHREINER. 
With an introduction by S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Master Where He Will. By ALMeEY Sr. JoHN ADCOCK. (Faber & 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 

The Beadle. By PAULINE SMITH. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Minister’s Daughter. By HiILDUR DIXELIUS. Translated from 
the Swedish by ANNA C. SETTERGREN. With a Foreword by 
EDWARD GARNETT. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Introduction to Sally. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

The Man They Hanged. By Rospert W. CHAMBERS. (Appleton. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Other Door. A Novel. By ‘‘ A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER.”’ 
(Mills & Boon. 7s. 6d. 

The Abbess of Castro, and other Stories. By STENDHAL. Trans- 
lated by C. K. ScoTT MONCRIEFF. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

A Bad End. By WILLIAM GERHARDI. (Benn. 1s.) 


LiTTLe is known in this country of the work of Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser. We have heard that Mr. Mencken has always cham- 
pioned him, and that for some time he has had the respect 
mingled with criticism of a number of American writers who 
rebel against the older tradition. But though Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Cabell, and Miss Cather have been known to us for a 
long time, Mr. Dreiser only now appears in England. Our 
gratitude is due to Messrs. Constable, for obviously he is 
not only the most remarkable of the American novelists, 
but one of the most remarkable writers of our time. ‘‘ An 
American Tragedy’ can only be compared with the great 
achievements in fiction. It is less great than the greatest, 
yet in reading it one thinks of Balzac or Tolstoy rather than 
of Mr. Bennett or Mr. Galsworthy. It is an immensely long 
novel, between 300,000 and 400,000 words. In a work of this 
length Mr. Galsworthy would tell us the story of several 
generations ; Mr. Dreiser only tells us the story of a few 
years in the life of an American youth. ‘‘ The Forsyte 
Saga’’ is really a succession of separate novels; author 
and reader can rest and recover their wind at the end of 
each, and prepare for a new start; but ‘‘An American 
Tragedy *’ is written from start to finish in one sweep, by 
a gigantic effort of the imagination which is at once the 
corollary and the proof of superior powers. The book is not 
only immense in length; it is closely wrought. Indirect 
criticism of American institutions there may be in it, but 
there is no “ sociology,’’ no attempt to elaborate a theory 
or point a moral, no padding ; the author’s whole mind is 
given to the effort to render his characters and the situations 
in which life involves them. 

In doing this he shows an encyclopedic knowledge of 
life and powers of imagination which rarely fail him. One 
does not know whether to admire more the exactitude of 
the description of Clyde Griffiths’s life as a bell-boy in a 
hotel, or the intensity of the scenes where he is trying to 
break with Roberta, until one comes to the trial in which he 
is indicted of murder, where fullness of knowledge and 
intensity of imagination are equal, aiding each other. The 
trial takes up 120 closely printed pages, and in these the 
dramatic tension is held, increasing as it goes on. It is 
almost unbearable, but certain scenes which follow before 
Clyde is finally led to the chair are still more moving. The 
description of the murder and what leads up to it, on the 
other hand, is too emotional, and loses its full effect through 
lack of restraint. This is the worst fault of the book. Yet 
there is probably in fiction no more moving dissection of the 
weakness of a human will. Beside Clyde Griffiths, Lord Jim 
seems pedantic and theoretical. Mr. Dreiser’s imagination 
is so incontestable because he never forgets the primary 
passions and motives of his characters. By the pure sim- 
plicity of his imagination, and without a trace of bitterness 
or of satire, he shows up the passions as they are. Mr. 
Mencken, who championed Mr. Dreiser when no one else 
was willing to do so, censures his style, saying that his 
‘“‘ writing is slip-shod.”” Yet that style, while lacking grace 
and economy, is often more interesting than styles which 
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possess both. It is full of character, it says pretty much 
what the author wishes to make it say, and there is never in 
it that vulgarity which arises from the desire to be more 
smooth or eloquent than the situation permits. In spite of 
superficial appearances, it is a far better style than Mr. 
Cabell’s or Mr. Anderson’s. Obviously, without some con- 
gruity between what the writer is trying to say and his 
means of expression no book so remarkable as ** An American 
Tragedy *’ could be written. Those great scenes of 100 pages 
each which Mr. Dreiser stages would not move us if he did 
not know how to use words, his only means of communica- 
tion. Here and there he employs a phrase which makes the 
presentation less effective ; he is an extraordinary rather than 
an accomplished writer ; but in the main he communicates 
his vision of life effectually and with exactitude. 

Five of the novels in this list are by women. ‘ From 
Man to Man,” by the late Olive Schreiner, and ‘‘ Master 
Where He Will,” by Miss Adcock, are, as their titles indi- 
cate, by authors who rely on passion and the light of nature 
rather than on the resources of art. ‘‘ From Man to Man” 
has the remarkable qualities which made ‘‘ The Story of an 
African Farm” so exciting to read for the first time. So 
much passion for great things, so much sincere idealism, so 
much love for humanity combined with such insight into 
life and such a mass of illusions concerning it, make Olive 
Schreiner a fascinating writer, to some an inspiring one, 
to others somewhat exasperating. While reading her, one 
sometimes feels, This is true, or, This is beautiful, and one 
wishes that all those gifts might wear as well when one takes 
up the book again. But for some reason they never do. Yet 
‘‘ From Man to Man ”’ is a book by a remarkable personality. 
‘* Master Where He Will ’’ rings thin beside it. Miss Adcock 
has gusto, almost physical vigour, but her only method 
seems to consist in letting herself go, and the results are 
frequently lamentable. Except for one or two of the peasant 
characters there is nobody clearly portrayed. The tragic 
scenes are melodramatic, the descriptions of nature hap- 
hazard ; everything is obscured behind a hubbub of emotion. 
Yet the novel gives a sense of promise ; with a little restraint 
Miss Adcock may yet do good work. 

Restraint is the characteristic virtue of the two best 
novels in this group: ‘‘ The Beadle,’’ by Miss Pauline Smith, 
and ‘‘ The Minister’s Daughter,’’ by Hildur Dixelius, a 
Swedish writer. Influenced probably by Selma Lagerlof, 
using the same episodic means, Hildur Dixelius’s portrayal 
has an extreme economy and simplicity. Certain of her 
scenes, the death of Norenius’s child, the execution of Lydia, 
are described with a perfect lucidity which produces an over- 
whelming effect. The author’s technique is almost invulner- 
able. Her art is restricted, but nearly perfect. ‘ The 
Beadle ’’ is less perfect. It is neither quite enough a story, 
nor quite enough a picture of manners. But the quiet grace 
of the writing, the serenity and decision of the delineation, 
set it securely above mediocrity. The scene is laid in Dutch 
South Africa. Miss Smith’s picture of the life of the Boer 
peasants is charming, but it is obvious that she takes them 
too much at their own valuation, and this gives the book a 
faint trace of sentimentality. But allowing for this ‘t The 
Beadle "’ is a genre picture of great charm and occasionally 
of moving beauty. 

‘“‘ Introduction to Sally’ has the qualities one always 
expects in the author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden ’’: wit, breadth of mind, and knowledge of life, com- 
bined with an unobtrusive but unmistakable vein of senti- 
mentality which spoils them all. ‘‘ The Man They Hanged ” 
is a swashbuckling rehabilitation of Captain Kidd, who 
disappointingly turns out to be an ordinary good man and 
not a pirate at all. There is, in addition, a ‘‘ love interest.” 
‘The Other Door” is an unnecessarily edifying but plati- 
tudinous tract on religion and the aristocracy, these themes, 
also, evidently requiring a love interest before they become 
comprehensible. 

Mr. Gerhardi is as witty as ever in ‘‘ A Bad End,"’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Benn at one shilling, The story is 
very economically written, but though it is full of good 
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touches, it has not quite the inevitability which it should 
have. Mr. Gerhardi, one feels, tends to rely on the qualities 
of his talent which he knows will serve him, instead of 
employing all his powers, when and where it is appropriate 
that they should be exercised. 

‘‘The Abbess of Castro’ is not one of Stendhal’s best 
stories, and indicates his faults more clearly than his virtues. 
The love scenes between Elena and Giulio, it is true, remind 
us of some of the best passages in ‘‘La Chartreuse de 
Parme ”’ and ‘‘ Le Rouge et le Noir,’ but the second half 
of the story has that slight fatuity, that hint almost of foolish- 
ness, which only a very confirmed Stendhalian could like. 
Certain of the short stories, too, are almost like a caricature 
of this great and fascinating writer by himself. Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff’s translation is, as usual, excellent. 


EDWIN MUIR. 


LAUGHTER AND TEARS 


My Life and Times. By JEROME K. JEROME. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
16s.) 

THeRE is an old fallacy which, however often it is scotched, 
springs up again to the effect that humorous writers are them- 
selves light-hearted men. The opposite would seem to be 
true ; and Mr. Jerome’s autobiography again reminds us 
that a humorous writer is for the most part a man with such 
an insight into hardship that he must perforce laugh. So 
says Mr. Jerome, ‘‘ I can see the humorous side of things and 
enjoy the fun when it comes ; but look where I will, there 
seems to me always to be more sadness than joy in life.” 
To this ‘‘ melancholy and brooding disposition,’”’ so much at 
variance with his appearance (he resembles Lord Oxford, 
people tell him), a childhood of hardship and poverty con- 
tributed. On his first birthday, his father, who had been a 
preacher in the Black Country, sat down late at night on 
his wife’s bedside and told her that he was a ruined man. 
He had lost all his money speculating in coal mines. He 
set up next as an ironmonger in Limehouse, but the iron- 
mongery failed. One thing after another failed. A few 
extracts from his wife’s diary tell the melancholy story. 
‘* Coals have been eight shillings a ton. It is a fearful pros- 
pect. I have asked the Lord to remove it.’ ‘* Coals have 
gone down again just as we were at the last. ‘How much 
better are ye than many sparrows.’"’ But their path re- 
mained ‘‘ very cloudy and full of sorrow.’’ The little boy’s 
chief consolation was that his season ticket to school at 
Chalk Farm allowed him to spend all his holidays explor- 
ing the remoter parts of London. Though he was born so 
lately as 1859 they still ‘‘ hunted deer round Highgate.” 
Hampstead was a pleasant country town. There were real 
woods and fields and muddy lanes at Walthamstow and 
Enfield and Edmonton. The future writer learnt more from 
his season ticket than from his teachers. But his father died, 
and his mother soon followed, still hoping that coals would 
go down in price and that their ship would come in. Then 
began a life of real solitude and hardship ; he slept in doss- 
houses and shared hay-ricks with tramps; he became a 
clerk at twenty-six pounds a year in the London and North- 
Western Railway and learnt to drink and smoke, to go to 
the play, to eat a fried chop with his tea and spend the 
evening writing. The result ‘‘ Three Men in a Boat’? made 
PuNCH extremely angry. It referred to him invariably as 
“*Arry K. 'Arry *’ ; Henley and Max Beerbohm and the rest 
of the intelligentsia derided him. The MorRNING Post said 
that he ‘‘ was an example of the sad results to be expected 
from the education of the lower orders.’’ And with his fame 
and his success and his introduction to literary circles the 
interest of the chronicle diminishes. For further extracts 
from his mother’s diary we would give all the gossip about 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Jacobs. But between the lines of per- 
functory story-telling we pick up the impression of a robust, 
downright character, who has championed Negroes, Ger- 
mans, Peace, from sheer sympathy with the under-dog, and, 
while enjoying all sports and pleasures ardently, is yet of 
opinion ‘* that the one thing certain is that mankind remains 
a race of low intelligence and evil instincts."’ 








A PALACE OF ART 


Christie’s, 1766 to 1925. By H. C. MARILLIER. (Constable. £2 2s.) 


A couNnTRY sale, with its clack and laughter, its expressive 
personalities, and natural touches, is probably a scene more 
satisfying to the onlooker nowadays than the great dispersals 
at headquarters, where a stiff decorum of reticence 
characterizes the auctioneers, and huge prices are reached 
and outdone with almost mechanical unconcern. The 
original James Christie resembled more or less the local 
auctioneer of to-day, and as one proceeds from Mr. Marillier’s 
account of him and his sales to modern successors, one feels 
the decline and fall of the picturesque ; although it was in 
the course of nature that Christie's should cease to inter- 
sperse auctions of Michelangelo, Gainsborough, and Reynolds 
with disposals of nagtail coach geldings and excellent 
meadow hay. Christie the First must have been well worth 
studying in action, as we see him in the Gainsborough 
portrait, leaning easily over a landscape in oils, tapping an 
exhortatory finger on it and searching the consciences of his 
audience with fearless twinkling eyes. Evidently he had not 
been a midshipman for nothing, and the wonder is that he 
did not become an admiral. 

When ‘the King of Epithets *’ had left his business to 
be extended and enriched by very able followers, there was 
no doubt a great deal of vitality in the sale-room, many a 
witticism, many a dramatic incident, of which history has no 
recollection. One can only fill the impoverished chronicle 
with conjecture, and augment the straightforward and un- 
assuming narrative of Mr. Marillier with the day-dreams 
that come in the contemplation of Nasmyth’s sly, kindly 
sketch of ‘‘ Edward Manson waiting for an advance bid,”’ 
or Richard Doyle's gaily grotesque picture of the crowded 
sale-room. There goes a good story ; the recipient even looks 
interested ; but we shall never know it. What tall hats, what 
portentous beards fringe the assembly! And how some 
of these old men hate everything and everybody! Who is 
this bonneted beauty who, escorted and exhorted apparently 
by Count Tolstoy, droopingly approves the china shepherd 
and shepherdess ; ‘“‘ she wears a wreath of roses,"’ good, but 
this billowy gown—in such a crowd? Meanwhile, what 
shoals of sharp eyes and noses are in play round the Greuze ; 
and one eye more potent than all with the inspiration of 
bidding meets the drab stare of the auctioneer, whose 
muscular retainers behind him look down on the seething 
clientéle with most amusing dissatisfaction ! 

As he winds his way skilfully among the innumerable 
names of sellers and buyers and objects and prices paid, 
Mr. Marillier contrives to draw attention to various uncon- 
ventional actions by property-sellers, some of which led to 
disaster. Of course, there are many instances of an owner’s 
over-valuation, and extravagant reserve prices ; of which 
error, Mr. Marillier notices the Robinson sale of 1923 as the 
sublime example. Sir J. B. Robinson, having paid great 
sums for his collection, determined upon ‘‘a handsome 
profit’’; he did not get it, for even now with America 
co-operating there are limits to expenditure. The unfor- 
tunate masterpieces are said to be hanging with their faces 
to the wall in an empty house by Hyde Park, indicium 
expectantes. A similar misadventure is typical in the 
Montrose sales of 1895 and 1896, when the owner, dissatisfied 
with results, withdrew her pictures, and these, after her 
death, appeared again at Christie’s, to be knocked down at 
really unsatisfactory prices. And there is the delusion of 
supposing that sales of great art collections should be held 
in the owners’ country houses, as though the ‘“ county ”’ 
really understood what was happening ; the Dudley furniture 
sale in the Midlands, according to Mr. Marillier, only 
resulted in a few dealers making small fortunes. 

The book is intended to be of practical use, and besides 
the precepts gently imparted in the historical chapters, the 
author allots twenty or thirty pages to the subject of 
‘** Fluctuations and Values."’ A difficult subject, almost as 
baffling as forecasting a best-seller. The law concerning 
modern painters, nevertheless, appears to be ascertained ; an 
artist’s sale-room value rises from a steady low level to a 
zenith ; then he dies ; the upward direction may even con- 
tinue awhile, but it will presently be stopped. Down he goes ; 
and, if he was really good, the day comes when he ascends 
afresh, nobody knows how high. Mr. Marillier formulates 
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such a law of nature, but he seems to refuse the application 
of it to any of our present brushes. For him, apparently, 
there are now no “ modern artists,’’ and he tells the young 
generation that they are unlikely to reach four figures, like 
Alma Tadema and Sir Frederick Leighton. At that point one 
returns to the mildly ironical eyes of the great James Christie, 
as he awaits with powerful confidence the support of the 


British public. E. BLUNDEN. 


A GREAT ADVENTURE 


By JESSIE CONRAD. (Heine- 


mann. 6s.) 

IN 1895, Miss Jessie George, a young London girl with little 
experience of literature and none of the sea, met a strange, 
courteous, irritable foreign gentleman of thirty-eight, Joseph 
Teador Konrad Korzeniowski by name, an officer in the 
British Mercantile Marine. He presented her with a book, 
‘‘ Almayer’s Folly,’’ a story which he had recently written, 
strangely enough, in English. After a short and uneasy 
courtship, she married him. There were misgivings on both 
sides, for he was apparently as uncertain of what should be 
done with a wife as she of the habits of a Polish captain of 
English merchantmen who brought her his manuscripts to 
read aloud to him, and got very cross at the impurity of her 
English pronunciation. He took her to honeymoon on a 
lonely rock off the Breton coast, and there she nursed him 
through a severe attack of gout, and he began to write ‘‘ The 
Nigger of the Narcissus.”’ 

Thus began an adventure which, besides being fraught 
with the hazards of a foreign marriage, was destined to 
leave its mark on English literature. It ended twenty-nine 
years later when this Polish seaman died, leaving behind him 
some twenty volumes of the stories of Joseph Conrad, a late- 
won fame, and an influence on the art of the English novel 
which promises to be profound. It seems very probable 
that Mrs. Conrad made this massive achievement possible. 
The smouldering fever in which Conrad lived can be felt 
even in an indifferent photograph. As his wife says, he 
burned himself away. Exasperated and exasperating, he 
rushed ahead to meet his minor troubles. It was her task 
to level the molehills of life over which he was constantly 
tripping and hurting himself, and to leave him in peace to 
do his spiritual mountaineering. When he married her he 
thought he had only a short time to live. She wived and 
mothered him for nearly thirty years. This delightful little 
book, too short by half, tells something of how she did it. 

Mrs. Conrad is perfectly right in maintaining that she 
has unique and important news of Conrad. We have the 
novels, the reminiscences, the author's prefaces; we are 
promised a large ‘‘ Life and Letters.’’ But this little book, 
so packed with tender and intimate trivialities, will have an 
honoured place in the Conrad canon. It is too often for- 
gotten that even artists spend the greater part of their lives 
getting through the trivia of living. If you can follow the 
famous man home, past the slam of his front door, when 
the public performance is over and the applause has died 
away, you begin to learn something about him. The slam of 
that front door echoes desolately across the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of too many otherwise excellent biographies, even in 
these consciously frank days. The subject of a biography is 
necessarily focused as a public figure, in relation to his 
work ; even the letters usually leave untouched a whole world 
of human detail ; and there is seldom anyone who can supply 
just those silly little revealing things about a man which 
make his story glow with life. If aman is to be remembered, 
it is absurd to say that his foibles should be allowed to die 
with him. There is no violation either of essential privacy or 
of dignity in Mrs. Conrad’s book. As a piece of tender, 
humorous, unaffected but most affecting writing it is admir- 
able. Any woman who has married a handful of a husband 
will chuckle at its fun, assent to its wisdom, and learn many 
lessons from it. For Conrad, of course, was a handful. He 
had his own ways of making himself a thorough nuisance 
in the house. His study was not a fixed point in space: at 


one time he insisted on writing in the bathroom. Many of 
his innumerable cigarettes were left to burn themselves out 
on the covers of books or on table linen. There were several 
minor conflagrations in the house through his habit of falling 
asleep when reading in bed by candlelight. 


He was so 
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fastidious that he could not bear to see a joint carved at 
table, and so excitable that he would sometimes astonish 
distinguished guests at lunch by peppering them with bread 
pellets when the conversation rose to an inflammable tem- 
perature. He loved his boys, but he hated people to praise 
them or give them presents, and they grew up to be comic- 
ally wary of the onset of his difficult moods. It is hard not 
to coarsen the flavour of Mrs. Conrad’s stories by such bald 
summary. They are small-scale evidence of Conrad: the 
breadth and salty freshness of his work appear in this book 
only by implication and contrast. And the contrast is so 
persuasively real that we return hotfoot from the man to 
his books. 


“THE DAMNED POLITICIAN ” 
¥ Governments and War. By MAJOR-GENERAL SiR F. MAURICE. 

(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

‘‘ THe ‘ damned politician ’ is often a nuisance to the soldier 
. . . but the statesman is, even from the purely military point 
of view, the indispensable ally of the soldier.’’ The object of 
the Lees Knowles’ Lectures for 1925-6, which Sir F. Maurice 
has here reprinted with some rearrangement and additions, 
is to define the respective obligations of these often uneasy 
allies, and to set forth a system for the conduct of war, in 
which each shall find his appointed place. 

One popular short cut to efficiency Sir F. Maurice dis- 
misses at once, and with some contempt. The inadequacy 
of a democratic Government as an instrument for the conduct 
of war has long been a favourite theme with absolutists and 
militarists ; but General Maurice holds that the blunders 
with which democratic, and particularly British, Govern- 
ments have been charged, were due, not to any defect in the 
political machine, but to a lack of clear thinking as to the 
relations between policy and strategy, equally chargeable 
against administrations of a very different stamp. He points 
out that the subordination of the civil to the military element 
in Germany led to blunders which were largely responsible 
for her defeat, and that when, in Napoleonic France, soldier 
and statesman were combined in one individual genius, the 
demands of the soldier on those resources which it should 
have been the statesman’s mission to conserve, led to the 
ruin of his country. 

Leaving the Great War on one side, as too near to be 
seen in proper perspective, General Maurice has sought a 
solution of the problem in the story of the American Civil 
War—a struggle between two democracies. He holds that 
the victory of the North was due mainly to the fact that 
Lincoln, after some preliminary mistakes, evolved a sound 
system for the conduct of war, while Jefferson Davis, with 
greater military knowledge, and a still greater soldier at his 
call, failed to do so. General Maurice’s account of Jefferson 
Davis's relations with J. E. Johnston and Lee, and Lincoln’s 
with McClellan and Grant is marked by the remarkable 
power he has previously shown, of seizing the essential 
factors in a complex situation, and presenting them with a 
maximum of compression, yet with absolute lucidity. It is 
full, moreover, of constructive and suggestive criticism. 

Sir F. Maurice’s own belief is that complete responsibility 
for the co-ordination of policy and strategy should rest with 
the Prime Minister, who should have direct control of the 
three Chiefs of Staff, a Minister acting as his deputy in 
time of peace, with the sole function of evolving a common 
line of policy for the three Services. There is no space here 
to outline his proposals in detail, or to indicate precisely how 
they differ from the much-discussed Ministry of Defence, and 
it would be little use to give his proposals without the closely 
reasoned arguments by which he supports them./ The book 
is one that everyone who is interested either in the military 
or the constitutional aspect of the problem should read for 
himself, not merely for the interest of General Maurice’s own 
proposals, but for the incidental discussion of a host of 
problems arising from the inter-relation of policy and 
strategy/-the support which a general is entitled to expect 
from his Government, the information which the statesman 
is entitled to expect from the soldier, the precise line of de- 
marcation between the statement of policy on which the 
soldier’s plans must be based, and the detailed interference 
which may render their execution impossible. It is Sir F. 
Maurice’s highest praise that he writes throughout like a 
soldier, and like a statesman. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


Hoss: had an opportunity of studying specifications 
vf a large percentage of cars to be exhibited at Olympia, 
1 have no hesitation in saying that this year’s Show 
is going to give our foreign rivals much to think about. 

No one will ever be able to measure the handicap imposed 
upon our manufacturers through time lost by the conscrip- 
tion of their factories during the war, nor can we fully 
estimate the serious effect of the industrial and financial 
obstacles which have been encountered in the past few years, 
But, in spite of all these drawbacks, British cars are still in 
the race and ‘‘ going strong.” 

Considering the limited dimensions of the home field 
compared with that of the United States, our manufacturers 
have of late achieved great triumphs in the cheap light car 
section and strengthened their position in the high-grade 
luxury class. The Show will produce overwhelming evidence 
that they have also discovered the secret of combining 
refinement with economical production costs. The outstand- 
ing feature of the Exhibition will be the high quality of cars, 
with luxurious coachwork, ranging from £350 to £700. 

The cleanliness of design which for years has charac- 
terized the finest Italian and French chassis in particular 
has made a marked effect in this country, and the result 
will greatly stimulate the demand for British cars abroad 
as well as at home. 

Seven years ago, when nearly every designer seemed 
inclined to think the side-by-side valve engine was on the 
point of being entirely superseded by the overhead valve 
type, | ventured to shake my head, and to-day 1 am equally 
reluctant to adopt a suggestion that the year 1927 is going 
to witness the supersession of the four-cylinder power-unit. 
That cars with six cylinders will form an impressive sight at 
Olympia is beyond question, but we are a conservative 
people, and revolutions in the automobile world here are 
unpossible. 

A much-travelled American manufacturer, Mr. Edward 
S. Jordan, whose shrewdness and foresight have been recog- 
nized by his election as Chairman of the Automobile Adver- 
using Association of America, tells me that nothing less than 
eight cylinders in line are going to satisfy keen owners out 
West, but ali the luxury one need crave for is to be found 
in a high-grade British “‘ Six.” America may consider her 
‘** Fours ’’ back numbers, but she has none to compare with 
our Alvis, Bentley, 20/70 h.p. Crossley, Humber, 14/60 
Lagonda, 14/45 Rover, 14/40 Sunbeam, or 23/60 Vauxhall. 

Cars like these will continue to find favour, but no one 
need regret the fact that the majority of our manufacturers 
are coming forward with six-cylinder models at prices dis- 
tinctly lower than one ventured to expect even three months 
ago. This is the surprise which is going to worry foreign 
competitors, because cars of such merit and value will not 
only sell at home, but throughout the British Empire. 

As one who has seen the industry struggle—and muddle— 
through its difficulties, I am tremendously cheered by the 
advance information which lies before me in regard to the 
Show, and we shall have still better value a year hence 
if the next Budget substitutes the petrol tax for the pound- 
per-horse-power levy, which has been a burden on the British 
motor industry ever since it was imposed. 

It discourages the production of cars of 16h.p. and 
upwards, which are almost universally needed in our 
Colonies, but the fact that so many of our manufacturers 
are introducing new models of this type makes one wonder 
if they have received a ‘‘ tip’’ that the incidence of motor 
taxation will be changed next March! 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. H.—There is to be no alteration in the Rolls-Royce 
chassis prices. 

W. K. C.—The trend in enclosed coachwork is to reduce 
the height, and not to raise it. Dome-shapes are passing out 
of fashion in favour of flatter tops, with a tendency to slope 
the roof a little in front. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, THe NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great 
James Street, W.C.1. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
The Malting House School 


was founded two years ago by Cambridge parents anxious to 
secure for their children the greatest advantage from modern 
educational methods. It is now open to receive as residents 
a few children, ages 2\-8, who will live with and share the 
home life of one of the families concerned. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Principal, Mrs. S. 
ISAACS, M.A., The Malting House School, Cambridge. 























A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 


Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
inspectors’ Report to the Secretary to the Governors. 





N URSERY HOME in delightful, bracing position, near sea; 
trained nurse; individual attention; good educational facilities.— 
Prospectus Mrs. Hardy, 8, Castlemain Ave., West Southbourne, Bournemouth. 





INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High Ground on 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
mes, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 





ANGMERING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX.—First School for small Boys 
and Girls. Two minutes from Beach. Bedrooms face South. Personal 


care. Entire charge if desired. Fully qualified staff—Apply The Principal, 
The Nomads. 





DEAL FRENCH HOME for one or two English girls. Near Paris. 


—For information, write Horace Fleming, J.P., 88, Cottingham Road, 
Golders Green, London, N.W.11, who strorigly recommends. 
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6th edition. 


FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY » 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 


(Illus. 








24/- net.) 


J. H. MORGAN, K.C., writing in the Daily Mail says :— 

‘** The lawyer’s brain is as sure as the artist’s hand, for he is a 
complete master of his material. The lay reader will find this book 
as beguiling as any novel, and when he has finished it will think 
how easy it must have been to write it—until he tries to write like 
this himself . .. reads like a romance... is yet another 
example of Lord Birkenhead’s astonishing versatility.” 


REFLECTIONS 


FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 
by LENA ASHWELL 


(Illus. in half-tone and line.  21/- net.) 


This work, by a distinguished actress, with the greatest of dramatists 
as her subject, deals mainly with the period of the . The 
chief characters are analysed and explained with the vivid in- 
dividual touch of one who possesses imaginative insight, as well 
as practical experience. 





HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row 























UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘“ L’HISTOIRE DU CULTE 
DES SAINTS DANS L’ANTIQUITE” will be given (in French) b 
LE PERE DELEHAYE (of the Société des Bollandistes, Brussels), at KING’ 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on MONDAY, OCTOBER 18th: 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2th; and FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, 1996. at 
5.80 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by the Right Rev. 
Abbot Butler, M.A. 

A Lecture on “ SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN ALSACE AND ENGLAND 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY” will be given (in English) by Professor 
A. KOSZUL (Professor of English in the University of Strasbourg), at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22nd, at 5.86 p.m. The Chair 


will be taken by Sir Israel Gollancz, Litt.D., F.B.A., Professor of English in 
the University. 


ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


HE CREIGHTON LECTURE, entitled ‘‘ THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE NEW INTERPRETATION OF GEORGIAN POLITICS,” will 
given by PROFESSOR C. W. ALVORD, Ph.D., at BEDFORD COLLEGE 


be 
[REGENT’S PARK (Entrance: York Gate) N.W.1], on THURSDAY. 


OCTOBER 28th, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair will be taken by THE RIGHT HON. 
VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.M. 

ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET to be obtained from the Secretary, 
Bedford College, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2. Four Lectures 
will be delivered by Professor Foster Watson, D.Litt., on “ St. Francis 

of Assisi and Simplicity of Life.”” Tues., Oct. 19: “ St. Francis as Troubadour 
of God”; Wed., Oct. 20: “The Riches of St. Francis”; Thurs., Oct. 21: 
“St. Francis as Lover of Nature”; Fri., Oct. 22: “ The Significance of St. 
Francis.” Lectures, free, begin at 6 p.m. 





CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A., 
at the Grotrian Hall, 115, Wigmore Street, W.1, 
on THURSDAY EVENING, at 8, 
October 2ist; On “ RHEUMATIC TROUBLES.” (The Natural Treatment.) 
In Aid of Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund. 
Tickets, 2s. and 1s. at Box Office, and usual Agents. 


MEDICAL. 


SI: ANDREW'S - HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of 
the UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches 
(including a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous 
Villas are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm. Voluntary 
boarders without certificates received. For particulars apply to:— 


Telephone: No. 56. DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., Medical Superintendent. 


Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 30, Harley 
Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1827. 


ARS VIVENDI 


TREATMENT 
For all difficulties in Breathing, including Asthma, Nose, Throat, and 
Voice Troubles, Children and Adults. 


Particulars from 
MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 


s 








Ww.1. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAL HARRIS. — LEWIS anp SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 


Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State 
Shade desired.—Newall, 158, Stornoway, Scotland. 








“ HARMING HAND-COLOURED POTTERY. Great Attraction 
at Bazaars. Sells rapidly. Generous discount.—Hova Pottery, Dept. 
H. W., 51, Lyndhurst Road, Hove, Sussex. 





Y ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall coping, 
rockery.—Geo, Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 








se A WAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST.”’ Free Public Lectures, 

_ held at “ The Porchway,” 26, West Kensington Gardens, W214 (beside 
Olympia), on Saturdays, at 8 p.m. Oct. 28rd: “THE GUIDED LIFE.” Oct. 
goth: “ JESUS THE CARPENTER.” Nov. 6th: “ TOWARDS INITIATION.” 





¥ 


sé F ULEILMENT OF PROPHECY,” by Dr. Walter Gornold, 
** Sephariel,” on Thursday, October 2ist, at 8.45, and “ DIABETES,” 


by Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 40, C 
Charing Cross, _Admission Is, sae innate 









Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &ec. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 1*26 & 4% 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 


IN THE CitfyY 


GOLD AND BANK-RATE—SNIA VISCOSA—LONDON ELECTRICITY SUPPLY SHARES. 


E may agree with a Stock Exchange firm which, 

taking a six months’ coal stoppage as cause, 

described the natural sequence of effects as 
follows :—an increasingly heavy adverse balance of trade, 
a fall in the exchanges this autumn greater than the normal 
‘* strain,”’ a rise in Bank rate, and finally restriction, volun- 
tary or involuntary, of overseas borrowing. The question is 
whether the restriction of overseas borrowing is to be official 
or unofficial—in other words, whether it is to be a rise in 
Bank rate or an unofficial embargo on foreign loans. The 
Bank of England will no doubt try to avoid both. Begin- 
ning the autumn with a gold reserve as large as it was last 
year when the gold standard was “ restored,” the Bank 
will not mind losing a certain amount of gold. For the two 
weeks ending last Wednesday, it lost £1,599,000. Last year 
it lost £16,500,000 between September Ist and Decem- 
ber 38rd when the Bank rate was raised from 4 to 5 per 
cent. Last year, on account of the rubber boom, gold 
flowed to the Dutch East Indies. This year gold is flowing 
to Germany, and it is doubtful whether the Bank will secure 
much of the large parcels of gold which are arriving this 
week and next. New York, however, is not at the moment 
the cause of anxiety to the Bank. A healthy reaction has 
taken hold of the New York Stock Exchange, and there 
remains no reason for the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
to raise its rediscount rate. Nevertheless, the monetary 
situation here is delicate. The discount rate is firmer at 
4 11-16 and Treasury Bills are offered at over 43. If this 
rise in discount rates goes on, Bank rate will be forced up or 
an unofficial embargo on foreign loans will once again be 
put into operation. The pace of new issues at the moment 
is too hot. The last £6,000,000 for Tokyo needs some 
digesting. 


- * ” 


The 200 lire shares of Snia Viscosa have fallen to 
1 5-16 in London and 120 lire in Milan. There are general 
and at the same time special reasons for this slump. 
Generally speaking, the artificial silk industry in Italy has 
been badly hit this year by the import duties on artificial 
silk which have been imposed by nearly every European 
country. The fall in the Italian exports of artificial silk 
to Great Britain on this account has been particularly 
marked. In July of this year the American and English 
producers made a substantial cut in prices, which left it 
difficult for the Italian exporters to make any profit at all 
in selling in these markets. Italy has, therefore, been forced 
to rely more upon her Eastern markets. In this develop- 
ment she has been particularly successful, as the following 
export figures will show :— 


ITALIAN EXPORTS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK TO THE EAST. 
First five months. First five months. 

1925. 1926 
China 


Japan 
India 


548,482 kilos. 
299,058 
369,409 


67,400 kilos. 
12,899 

148,499 

While Italian exports to Europe and America have fallen 
by over 200 per cent., those to the East have increased by 
over 400 per cent. Unfortunately the Eastern markets do 
not equal the former Western markets in volume, nor is 
the ratio of profit in them so high. Snia Viscosa has shared 
in the general. depression, but we have it on good authority 
that its factories are now fully employed, and that its sales 
for September constituted a record in its history. The 
Company seems to be coming through a difficult period of 
artificial silk history better than might have been expected, 


But there are other reasons why Snia Viscosa shares 
have been so adversely affected. Italy is experiencing an 
acute financial crisis largely as the result of the Govern- 
ment’s monetary policy. Some of the Government’s 
measures for revaluing the lira have been exceptionally 
severe upon the Bourses. For example, the banks have 
been forbidden to lend money on any security other than 
Government stock. This decision naturally led to the 
wholesale selling of Italian industrial securities. The 
** hammering ” of some Stock Exchange firms in Genoa 
and Turin has intensified the general débdcle. The lira has 
recently shown some improvement, but at the moment of 
writing has gone back to 120. It may be that Snia Viscosa 
will not maintain its last dividend of 12} per cent., but 
even if it only paid half that percentage the shares would 
still yield 10 per cent. Conditions could hardly be worse 
than they are at present on the Milan and Genoa Stock 
Exchanges ; and, in consequence, there may well be oppor- 
tunities of buying shares of big industrial companies at 


very low prices. 


* * * 


The handsome bonus announced by the Kensington and 
Knightsbridge Electric Lighting Company has made it diffi- 
cult to acquire London electricity supply shares at anything 
like reasonable prices. The Kensington and Knightsbridge 
by capitalizing £189,000 of its reserves gave a bonus of £9 
of new capital in respect of every £5 now held, and at the 
same time is “‘ splitting ’’ the £5 shares into shares of £1. 
The shares, which stood at £14 before the bonus announce- 
ment, are now 17}, a price which gives a valuation for the 
new shares of aboyt 24s. Every holder of London electricity 
supply shares is now expecting his company to follow the 
example of Kensington and Knightsbridge. It is assumed 
that companies will in due course be capitalizing their 
reserves in order to take advantage of the London Elec- 
tricity Act of 1925. This Act provides for an extension oi 
tenure from 1931 to 1971 when the assets of the companies 
will be handed over to the Joint Electricity Authority free 
of charge. A sliding scale of charges is te be agreed upon 
sufficient (a) to provide a sinking fund for the repayment of 
all capital, (b) to pay 10 per cent. dividends on the ordinary 
capital plus 7 per cent. on capitalized free reserves up to 
1931, and thereafter 7 per cent. on all ordinary capital. 
Alternatively the companies will be allowed up to 1981 to 
pay the same amount of dividend as in 1922, in which case 
no dividend will be allowed on the reserves. The charges 
and the amount of free reserves are now in course of deter- 
mination. It is believed that the Westminster Electric will 
be the next company to announce a bonus. The following 
table will show the chief companies, with their capital and 
reserves at the date of the last balance-sheets, together with 
the present market prices and yield. 


Depreciation 
tober 12th. 


and 


Ordinary 
hares. 
Vreference 
Reserves. 
Ordinary 
Dividend. 
*rice 
Yield. 


5 


London Electric 
Westminster Electric ... 755,620 
City of London Elec.... 800,000 
County of London Elec. 1,880,000 
Metropolitan Electric ... 1,000,000 
Charing Cross 576,000 
(West End) 

South London . 
St. James and Pall Mall 
Brompton & Kensington 
Chelsea 


3 
ad 
z 


|-£ 


630,000 
721,548 

2,282,281 
889,259 
528,846 15%, 


—_— 
wHoawoee 


5 
6 
5 
- 4 
5 
6 


445,736 


260,000 
200,000 
292,300 Nil 
247,180 94,675 
*Free of income tax, 


130,000 
150,000 


368,826 15% 218-165 6 
419,917 174% 19/- 412 
158,700 *10% 38/-*6 1 
248,225 12% 42/- 5 14 











